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ARTICLE XXIV. 


Memoirs of the Duke de Ripperda: Firff 
Ambaffador from the States-General to bis 
moft Catholick Majefty, then Duke and 
Grandee of Spain; afterwards Bafhaw 
and Prime Minifter to Muly Abdalla, Em- 
peror of Fez and Morocco, Ge. Contain- 
ing a fuccinét Account of the moft remark- 
able Events which happened between 1715 
and 1736. Inter[perfed throughcut with fe- 
veral curious Particulars relating to the 
Cardinals pew GuipicEe and ALBERONI, 
the Princefs of Urstns, Prince CELLA- 
MERE, the Marquis BeretTT1 LAnDr1, 


M. pe Santa Cruz, and other Perfons of 


Diftinétion in the Spanifh Court. As alfo a 
diftin and impartial Detail of the Diffe- 
rences between the Courts of London and 

Y Madrid ; 
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Madrid ; with many authentick Memorials, 
and other valuable Papers. London: Prinz. 
ed for J. Stagg in Weftminfter-Hall, ang 
D. Brown at the Black Swan without 
Temple-Bar, 1740. Octavo. Pages 344, be. 
fides Appendages. 










gaanen ISTORICAL Accounts, as our Av. 
eeveeney) thor fays in his Preface, of Ambaffadors, 
ae Statefmen, and Prime Minifters, their 


A GONs Negotiations, Schemes and Succefies, as 
eee they are curious in their Incidents, in. 
ftructive in their Natures, and abfolutely neceffary 
for the Knowledge of Hiftory, have been always 
honoured by a favourable Reception ; efpecially 
where they have been written with Candour and In- 
tegrity, with a View of fetting Truth in a fill 
Light, without Shade and Difguife. Thefe, he 
would have us believe, are the Characterifticks, this 
the Intention of the Work he has prefented us, 
Flattery or Prejudice, he prefumes to fay, had no 
Share therein ; and he depends for its Proteétion 
only on the Love of Truth, and the Defire of fup- 
porting it. 

We muft agree with this Writer, that there are 
many Circumftances attending the Story of the 
Duke de Ripperda’s Life, which render it extremely 
worthy of Notice ; feveral Things in which we of 
the Briti/h Nation are interefted in a very ‘efpecial 
Manner ; and we muft own, that he feems to have 
had a very full Intelligence of them, to have been 
furnifhed with a good Stock of Materials, and that 
he has put them together with fome Grace and 
Symmetry. Whether all the Particulars he ad- 
vances can be fupported with authentick Vouchers, 
is what cannot very eafily be determined ; and the. 


Generality of Readers muft take his own _— 
| that 
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that he has in no refpect mifled them, and that fe- 
veral Incidents of his Narrration, which are cere 
tainly of a very private Nature, are not the Manu- 
faéture of his own Imagination: Something of this 
kind is hardly avoidable in Compofitions of this 
Nature, and when the main Facts are not thereby 
difguifed, but rather enlivened and adorned, it is at 
leaft very excufeable. 

It cannot be denied, that thefe Memoirs have fufi- 
cient Advantages to recommend them ; feeing, to ufe 
the Words of the Compiler, they contain as cu- 
rious, as entertaining, and as inftructive Tranf- 
actions, as any this Age hath produced. « In 
‘© them we behold a Man diftinguifhed by Birth, 
‘© endowed with great Parts by Nature, liberally 
educated, introduced happily into the World, 
and rifing after he was fo introduced by Dint of 
‘¢ his own Merit; 1 fay, fuch a Perfon we fee re- 
«¢ jecting a Religion which was not the Effect of 
«s his Nurfe’s Dictates, but of his own mature 
‘© Choice, abandoning that Country which had ho- 
« noured him with great Employments, and doing 
¢ all this for the fake of making Court to arbitrary 
“© Powers, and from the bare Hopes of obtaining 
‘¢ a Share therein. The fame Man, we fee thrown 
“¢ from all thofe glittering Expectations, and re- 
‘¢ tiring with all the Firmnefs of a Philofopher, 
‘‘ repofing himfelf in the pleafing Solitude of a 
‘¢ Country-Life, and behaving as if his Ambition 
“ had been loft with his Fortune. Suddenly we 
“ behold him returning again to Courts, foliciting 
‘and receiving Favours, if Trouble and Fatigue 
“¢ deferve that Name; and rifing by a quick Suc- 
“ ceffion of Dignities to that lofty Seat, which 
* could alone gratify his Luft of Dominion, There, 
‘© when we look up to him, we no longer difcern 
thofe good Qualities which hitherto, by their 
*¢ Luftre, hindered us from hating his Vices. We 
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«¢ perceive him haughty, infolent, and capricious, 
<¢ fpurning the Nation which had lifted him up to 
<«¢ fuch an Height, and lofing the Reverence due 
“ to thofe who had led him to this envied Great. 
«© nefs. From thence we fee him falling like a — 
«¢ Meteor, purfued by the mercilefs Rage of a di- 
{tracted People, hurried to a Prifon, and forgot- 
<s ten there by his Friends, his Wife, and even 
«¢ Juftice herfelf. Efcaping by the Aid of a love. 
‘© fick Woman, flying, with the Dart of Revenge 
‘¢ fticking in his Heart, to England, Holland, Bar- 

“<< bary; there forgetting his Honour as a Gentle- 
«¢ man, and his Faith as a Chriftian, fubmitting 
“ to be circumcifed, and rifing once more at the 
« Expence of his Religion. Again imperious, 
«< again infolent, again hated, degraded again, and 
“< reduced to the State of a private- Man; his 
«© Head fecured by his Arts, his Safety obtained at 
<«¢ the Expence of his Loyalty ; Indotence fucceed- 
‘© ing to Ambition ; of a Statefman he becomes a 
« Debauchée. ‘Then, by the gradual Approaches 
“of Death awakened from his Infenfibility, we 
«¢ fee him become a Gentleman, a Man of Honour, 
<< and a Chriftian; condemning his Errors, la- 
« menting his Wickednefs, and leaving the Exam- 
‘© ple of his Misfortunes, as the beft Legacy, to his 
¢¢ Children. 

Sure! as our Author adds, there is Variety enough 
in this! and in the prefent Age Variety alone is fre- 
quently a fufficient Recommendation. But here, 
he affirms, there is Verity alfo: * His Relation 
‘¢ containing nothing that is not to the beft of his 
“ Knowledge ftri€tly true ; nor is the Truth ever 
‘«¢ heightned or exaggerated for the fake of moving 
‘6 the Paffions, or pleafing the Imagination.” 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XxXV. 


An incorreé? Sketch of this Article was com. 
municated to us by Dr. ANDERSON him/elf, 


a little before his Decea/e. 


The new Book of ConstiTuTions of the 
ancient and honourable Fraternity of FREE 
and AccePTED Masons: Containing their 
Hiftory, Charges, Regulations, &c. Collected 
and digefted by Order of the Grand Lodge, 
Srom their old Records, faithful Traditions and 
Lodge-Baoks. For the Ufe of the Lodges. 
By JAmes AnpeERson, D. D. London : 
Printed for Brothers Cefar Ward, and 
Richard Chandler, Book/ellers, at the Ship 
without Temple-Bar, and fold at their 0 
in Coney-Street, York, and at Scarborough- 
Spaw, 1738. In the vulgar Year of Ma- 
Jfonry §738, in Quarto. Pages in all 242, 


FI S Book is dedicated to kis Royal Highnefs 

the Prince of Wales, who is a Mafter-Mafon, 

and Mafter of a Lodge. The Author, in his Epifile to 
the Reader, informs us, that though the Free-Maf{ons 
had always a Manufcript Record of their Conftitu- 
tions, they had none in Print, till the prefent Duke of 
Montague, when Grand Matter, ordered him to pub- 
lifh one with an.exaét and full Chronology. That 
Impreffion contained much lefs than the prefent, in 
which are many confiderable Improvements. The 
hiftorical Part is regulated by the Chronology of 
Ufber, Spanbeim, Prideaux, &c. The whole ts di- 
yided into three Parts, each confifting of feven 
= 3 Chap, 
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Chapters; all which are preceded by the Sanc¢tion of 
the Grand Lodge. Inthe firft Part the Author has 
prefented us.with the Hiftory of Mafonry, from the 
Creation, till good old Architecture, demolithed by 
the Goths, was revived in /taly. 

He fhews, that the Almighty Architect of the 
Univerfe infpired Adam with Geometry, which. he 
retained even after the Fall, and taught his Sons the 
great Ufe of it in Architecture; fo that both the 
Branches, of Cain and Seth, cultivated the royal Art 
of Mafonry down.to the Flood; that Noab and his 
three Sons brought it over the Deluge, and that Pa- 
triarch communicated it to his growing Offspring, 
till he ordered them to difperfe and replenith the 
Farth ; that refolving to keep together, they chofe 
Nimrod to be their Chief, and, as their Grand Ma- 
fter, he employed them to build: a City and a Tower, 
and to fill the large Vale of Shinar with Buildings, 
til] their Vanity provoked their Maker to confound 
their Devices, and fo the Place was called Badel, 
z. e. Confufion ; at which Time the general Migra- 
tion from Shinar commenced, and. the Signs and 
Tokens were fettled, whereby the. Mafons that had 
been in Shinar might converfe together in diftant 
Climes ; according to the Mafons Traditions, 

After the Migration, the Author follows Mitz- 
vaim into Egypt, and difplays the early fine Tafte 
of the Egyptians in their amazing Architecture, as. 
if all the People had joined in that grand Defign, He 
next fhews that Shem and his Race, down to 4bra- 
bam, were excellently fkilled in Geometry, and fo 
down to Mofes, the Grand Mafter of //rae/, who 
raifed the lovely Tabernacle (afterwards the Model 
of Solomon’s Temple) which exceeded all thofe of 
the Heathens in Wifdom and Beauty, though not 
in Strength and Dimenfions. Having briefly men- 
tioned the founding of Iroy, Sidon, Tyre, and Car- 
thagey 
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thage, the Temple of Fupiter Hammon, and that of 
Dagon at Gaza, pulled down by Sam/fon, with the 
curious Buildings of bibalus King of Tyre, and his 
Son King Hiram ; he goes on to {peak more fully, 
and in a more pompous Style, of Grand Mafter 
Solomon’s Temple, who employed 113600 Matters 
and Craftfmen, with 7oooo Labourers, at a pro- 
digious Expence, in the Structure of it; fo that 
no Fabrick was ever like it for Wifdom, Strength 
and Beauty, Gold, Jewels, Diamonds, and other pre- 
cious Stones ; it being indeed the chief of the Won- 
ders of Art fince the general Migration. Then 
touching upon the other amazing Buildings of So/o- 
mon, the Author intimates that his Mafons travelled 
through the Earth with the high Tafte of Archi- 
ceCture and the Secrets of the Fraternity, which they 
taught the Free-born only, and fo were called Free- 
Mafons ; and the Gentiles, their Scholars, made large 
Improvements in the royal Art; as did the Syrians 
at Damajfcus, and the Lefer Afaticks in their mer- 
chantile Cities, particularly at Ephe/us ; where, the 
old Temple of Diana being burnt about thirty-four 
Years after Solomon’s Death, the Kings of Lefer 
Afia employed the Difciples of Solomon’s Travellers 
to rebuild it with far greater Magnificence. Thofe 
Travellers alfo inftructed the Z/yrians, who culti- 
vated the Art at great Nineveh down to the Days of 
the learned Nabonaffar, who, upon the Deftruction 
of Sardanapalus, became King of Chaldea, and built 
his new Capital Badylon.* 


* The roth Page of the Confitutions 1s almoft entirely Margin, 
and taken up with the Genealogy of Tig/ath Pulefer (one of the 
Confpirators againft Sardanapalus, and his Succeflor in the largeft 
Portion of the Afjrian Empirc) till his Race was extinguifhed by 
Nabepolaffar, the Father of Nebuchadnezzar the Great, and 
Great Grandfather of Be//baxzur, who was flain by Cyrus; and 
with a Lift alfo of the Median Kings down to Cyaxeres LI. Un: 
cle and Father-in-Law of Cyrus. 
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Our Author next fhews that the Art was pro. 
agated not only in the Eaftern dfia, but alfo 
ef of the /jrian Bounds, even as far as 
Greece, ialy, Spain and Gaul, while Britain was 
unknown; and returning to 4fia, he mentions 
with Grief the Deftruction of Jerufalem and Subp. 
mon’s Temple by Nebuchadnezzar, who yet af- 
terwards proved an excellent Grand Matter, by 
encouraging the Craftfmen of all Nations in raj- 
fing the Walls, the Palaces, the Hanging Gardens, 
and other Decorations of Babylon, tll his Pride pro- 
voked God to afflict him with brutal’ Madnefs. He 
makes appear that the Medes and Pefians had fhewn 
their great Skill at Ecbatana, Sufiana, Perfepolis, 
and many more fine Cities, before they conquered 
the A/yrians 3 that Cyrus, now King of Kings, upon 
founding the Perfian Monarchy (before the Chri- 
{tian Aira 536) fent Zerubsabel to rebuild the Ten- 
ple of Ferufalem, which was not finifhed before 
‘Cyru: died, and was retarded in the Reign of his Son 
Camby/es, who was intent upon the Conqueft of Egypr, 
that had revolted under 4ma/ys, the laft of Mitzraim’s 
Race, and a great Encourager of the Craftfmen ; that 
Zerubbabel’s Temple was at laft finifhed in the Reign 
of Hyft2/pes, under whom flourifhed the famous Zo- 
voiftres the Niagician, whofe Difciples retained many 


‘of the old Ufages of the Free-Mafons, till the Ma- 


homeians, thofe brutifh Enemies to Arts and Sciences, 
erie Having told us that Xerxes fpared Diai.a’s 

emple at Ephe/us, while he deftroyed all the other 
idolatrous ones in his Way to Greece, our Author 
extolls 4rtaxerxes Longimanus, hisSon and Succefior, 
for the Edict he iffued about Drinking at his greag 
Feaft, viz. that none fhould be compelled, as had 
been the Praétice, but every one drink as he pleated. 
This Artaxerxes he evinces to be the dbafhuerus 
that married Queen Heffer, who fent Ezra to build 
Synagogues throughout Judea, and saaaages ‘9 
reduc 
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rebuild the Walls of Feru/alem. We here alfo fee 
that Darius Nothus allowed Sanballat to build the 
Samaritan Temple on Mount Gerizzim ; that in the 
Reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, the brave Conon 
rebuilt the Walls of Arbens; and in the Reign of 
Darius Ochus, Maufolus King of Caria dying, his 
mournful Widow and Sifter Artemifia raifed for him 
a moft fplendid fepulchral Monument of the fineft 
Marble. 

Nothing more material happening during the Per- 
fian Monarchy, till it expired in Darius Codomannus 
(Before the Chriftian Afra 330) conquered by Alex- 
ander of Macedon, Dr. Ander/on travels into Greece, 
where, as he fays,we areall in Darknefs, Fable, andUn- 
certainty til] che Olympiads, the firft of which he fixeth 
inthe 35th Year of Uzziah King of Fudab, before the 
Chriftian Ara 776. He proves that the oldeft Build 
ings of the Greeks were not much prior to the Temple 
of Zerubbabel; for their firft Philofopher Thales Mi- 
lefias died about eleven Years only before the Decree 
of Cyrus for its Erection, when his Scholar Pytha- 
goras travelled into Hgypt, and upon his Return be- 
came the Grand Matter of an Academy or Lodge 
of Geometricians, to whom he communicated his 
amazing Heureka,* the Foundation of all Mafonry, 
And as Mafonry kept Pace with Geometry, the 
Lodges multiplied at Sicyon, Athens, Corinth, and 
the Cities of /onia, till they compleated their beau- 
iitul Doric, lonic, and Corinthian Orders, and abound- 
ed with the beft Architects, Sculptors, Statuaries, 
Painters, and other fine Deligners; fo that the 4/a- 
ticks and am who had taught the Greeks, were, 
in their Turn, now re-taught by them. He ob- 
ferves, that the earlieft Grecian Painters and other 
Defigners are in the Lift of ancient Mafons, (of 
jeveral of which he has given an Account, in the 
Margin of his Book, down to Alexander the Great,) 


* Eucl. Lib. 1, Prop. 47. 
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who bred up many expert and ingenious Artifts, 
though only from among the Sons of the Free- 
born, and who were therefore in Greece alfo called 
Free-Mafons. But the Doétor will not allow 
Alexander the Great to be a Mafon; becaufe, when 
snebriated with Wine, to pleafe a drunken Strum et, 
he burnt Per/epolis, a City of Palaces, which he 
deems it impoffible for a Mafon to have done in any 
Circumftances whatever. 

After the Death of that Monarch, Mafonry is 
traced under the Se/ucide, Kings of Syria, at Se- 
leucia, Antioch, the Grove of Daphne (wherein was 
the ftately Temple of Apollo and Diana) and other 
Cities; and alfo under the Prolemaide, Kings of 
Ezypt, efpecially the three firft. For Ptolemy Soter 
beautify’d Alexandria, where he built his Palace, the 
curious Mufzeum or College of the Learned, with 
the Library of Brucheum, that held 400000 valuable 
Manufcripts before it was burnt in the Wars of Fudius 
Cefar. This Grand Mafter was the kind Patron of 
Euclid the Geometrician, Straton the Philofopher, 
and the many other Brothers that came to him from 
all the learned Nations of the Earth. His Son 
Philadelpbus raifed the great Tower of Pharo, 
founded the City of Myos Hormus on the Red Sea, 
built the Temple of the Zephyrian Venus in Crete, 
Ptolemais in Paleftine, and Old Rabbah of the Am- 
monites, Calling it Philadelphia. Wis Son Euergetes 
erected the Library of Serapium, that in Time con- 
tained above 500000 Manufcripts, which were after- 
wards all burnt in Ovens by the ignorant Saracens, 
to bake Bread for their Army, 4. D. 642. 

Euergctes being the laft good Grand Matter of Egypt, 
our Author conducts us over the Helle/pont, to view 
the Temple of Cyzicus, the curious Eccho of the Seven 
Towers, with a large Town-houfe without one Pin 
or Nail in the Carpenter’s Work, or any Laces or 
Keys to bind the Beams and Rafters,. Next we Z 

the 
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the Great Coloffus of Rhodes, the largeft human 
Statue under the Sun, to whom it was dedicated, 
feventy Cubits high, ftriding in the Harbour’s Mouth; 
alfo the Statue of Fupiter Olympius in Achaia, 9c. 

While the Greeks were thus propagating the noble 
Science, and raifing it to the moft exalted Pitch, 
the Carthaginians alfo became expert in all forts 
of Mafonry, as did the Sicilians likewife under the 
excellent and illuftrious Grand Mafter of Syracufe, 
the learned Archimedes, flain in the Siege of that 
Place, to the extreme Sorrow of the Roman General 
Marcellus, who conducted it, 

Our Author, wanting Hiftory, cannot fhew the Pro- 
orefs of Mafonry in the North and Weft of Europe 
preceding the Conqueft thereof by the Roman Armies'; 
nor in the Eaft- Indies before the Merchants and Mil- 
fionaries travelled thither lately: but this, he fays, in 
general we know, that wherever it prevailed, great 
Men were at the Head of it, and the Craftf{men 
were countenanced above all other Artifts; even 
at length among the haughty Romans, efpecially af- 
ter Zurrenus, the laft King of the Tu/cans, be- 
queathed his Kingdom to them: For the Zu/cans had 
long imitated the Greeks in Arts and Sciences, while 
the Romans affected nothing but War andConqueft ; 
but now thefe, being inftruéted by the Tu/can Ar- 
tifts, cultivated the Sciences, and improved in Ar- 
chiteéture ; for Marcellys about this Time ereét- 
ed his famous Theatre, with a Temple to Virtue, 
and another to Honour ; and when under Svzpio 
Ajiaticus they beheld with Aftonifhment the Grecian 
and Afiatick Buildings ftanding in full Splendor, 
they refolved to imitate the fame ; efpecially after 
the Deftruction of Carthage and Corinth ; before the 
Chriftian Era 146. 

And here Dr. Anderfon takes notice of feveral of the 
Roman Struétures, as the Palace of Paulus Emilius, 
the triumphal Arch of Marius, the three amazing 
| : | Theatres 
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Theatres of Scaurus, the Library of Lucullus, the 
Theatre of Pompey, with his Palace and Temple of 
Viétory, the great Circus of Fulius Cefar, his fine 
Palace and lovely Temple of Venus : The Account of 
which brings the Hiftory of Mafonry down tothe End 
of the Grecian Monarchy, or the Death of Cleopatra 
and Conqueft of Egypt by Auguftus, the Year after 
the Victory of éium, before the Chriftian ZEra 30, 
when the Roman Imperial Monarchy began. 

Rome was now, our Author remarks, the Center 
both of Learning and fupreme Power, under Auguffys 
the illuftrious Grand Mafter, (as the old Mafons cal] 
him) with his Deputy 4grippa, (who erected the 
grand Portico of the Pantheon) and his principal 
Warden the learned Vitruvius. This mighty Patron 
employed the Fellow-Crafts in repairing the pub- 
lick Edifices after the Wars, and in building the 
Bridge of Ariminum, the Temples of Apollo, of Mars 
the Avenger, and of the Rotunda, called Gallucio, 
the great Forum, and his own principal Palace, the 
fine Maufoleum, the Statue in the Capitol, the cu- 
rious Library, the Portico, and the Park ; And the 
Eminent following his Example, built above an 
hundred marble Palaces, fit for the greateft Kings ; 
whereby, fays our Doctor, many Lodges appeared 
in City and Suburbs of the Free and Accepted Ma/fius 
fo that Augu/tus juftly faid when a-dying, J found 
Rome built of Brick, / leave it built of Marble! 

But before the Death of Auguftus, we mutt travel 
mito Fudea, where the A/monean Kings and Priefts, 
as our Author fhews, had been Grand Matters tll 
Herod the Idumaan Jew came to be King ; who, af- 
ter the Battle of Adium, being reconciled to du- 
guftus, began to fhew his mighty Skill in Mafonry 
as an excellent Grand Mafter, bythe fplendid Thea- 
tre he erected in his Metropolis, and in rebuilding 
Samaria, (which he called Sebaffe) with a little but 
moit delicate Temple therein, like to that of Jerus 

falem, 
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falem. He made Ce/area the beft Harbour inPaleftine, 
and built a Temple of white Marble at Paxeas, toge- 
ther with the Cities 4ntipatris, Pha/aelis, and Cypron, 
and the admirable Tower of Pha/ael at Jerufalem. 
But his moft amazing Work was his rebuilding the 
Temple of Zerubbabel, founded before the Chriftian 
7éra feventeen Years: And this magnificent Defign 
was finifhed in nine Years and fix Months. ‘oje- 
phus defcribes it as he viewed it with the Additions 
built after Herod died, which, according to his Ac- 


count, were a Number of the moft regular and. 


fplendid marble Edifices that had ever been raifed 
fince the Days of Solgmon. In the Margin of this 
Part of the Work, @ur Author has given us the 
Genealogy of the Agmonean Princes. 

At laft the Word was made Flefh, or the Lord 
Fefus Chrift, Immanuel, was born, whom Dr. An- 
derfon tiles the Great Architeét, or Grand Ma- 
{ter of the Chriftian Church. This tranfcendent 
Event fell out in the Year of the Fulian Period 
4710, before the Chriftian Afra 3: In the Year 
of Mafonry, or 4. 4M. 4000: In the Year of King 
Herod, 34: In the 26th Year of 4ugu/tus, atter the 
Conqueft of Egypt, and about a Month after the 
Demife of Herod. Four Years after the Birth of 
Chrift, the Chriftian Era begins, 4, M. 4004, com- 
monly called 4. D. 1.* 








When 


* For the Explanation of this Matter, our Author refers to the 
fecond Page of his Work, where he notes, that the firit Chri fians 
computed their ‘Times as the Nations did 2mong whom they livec, 
tilld. D. 532, when Dion fius Exiguus, a Roman abbot, taught them 
firft to compute from the Birth ot Chri: Bur he Jott four Years, 
or began the Chriffian Aira four Years later than juit. There- 
fore, though according to the Hebrezv Chronology of the Old 
‘Teftament, and other good Vouchers, Curisr was truly bora 
in fome Month of the Year of the World, or 4. MZ. 4000; yet 
thefe four Years added make 4004, not before the Birth of Chrif*, 
but before the Chriftian Axa, viz. 1739, tor the true Zaza Doms, 
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When he was going in his 18th Year, or 4. D, 14. 
Auguftus died; Inthe vulgar Year of Mafonry 4014, 
though the accurate Year is 4018, when his Collegue 
Tiberius began to reign alone, in whofe 2oth Year, 
or the vulgar 4.D. 34. the Lord Jefus, aged 36 
Years and about 6 Months, was crucified by Poy- 
tins Pilate ; but rofe from the Dead on the third 
Day, for the Juftification of all that believe in 
him. 

From this Period our Author reckons according 
to the vulgar Anno Domini, and proceeds to fhew 
how the Auguftan Stile was encouraged even by 
Nero, who raifed his own Statue of Brafs 110 Foot 
high, and a moft glorious gilded Palace ; and by 
Vefpafian, who fent his brave Son Titus to take Fe- 
vufalem ; when a Soldier, in the Sack of the Town, 
contrary to the exprefs Command of that generous 
Conqueror, fet Fire to the Temple, 4. D. 70, after 
Chrift’s Crucifixion 36. Ve/pafian built the Temple 
of Peace, and his famous Amphi-theatre ; when the 
rich Compofite Order was firft ufed. Titus reigned 
but two Years: He built his triumphal Arch, and a 
{tately Palace, and fet up the Statue of Laocoon, of one 
Stone. Domitian built the Temple of Minerva, and 
rebuilt that of Fupiter Capitolinus, which he over- 
laid with Plates of Gold: He alfo built a Palace 
more grand than that of Auguffus. Trajan laid a 
wonderful Bridge over the Danube, built a noble 
Circus and Palace, two triumphal Arches, and ereéted 
his famous Column, well known to all Connoiffeurs. 
Mdrian built his Moles Adriani, and Severus his Co- 


or Year after Céri/’s Birth, is 1742; But the Masons being 
nied to ¢ompute by the vulgar Anno Domini, or Chriftian Ara 
17393 and adding to it not 4004 as it ought, but the ftriét Years 

etore Chrif’s Birth, wiz. 4000, they ufually call this the Yar of 
Masonry 5739, initead of the accurate Year 5742 ; and we 
muit keep to the vulgar Computation. 
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rintbian Epizone ; and fo the royal Craft flourifhed 
down to Conftantine the Great, Emperor, 4. D. 306, 
who reared at Rome the laft triumphal Arch in the 
Auguftan Stile: For he removed his Throne to Bi- 
zantium (which he named Conflantinople) with all 
the portable Monuments of Art from Jta/y, and the 
beft Artifts, to embellifh his new Metropolis, chat 
flourifhed till the Empire was partitioned between 
Valentinian in the Weft at Rome, and Valens in the 
Eaft at Conffantinople. This laft was fucceeded by 
Theodofius the Great, Patron of all the Defigners 
and Operators, exempting all the Craft from Taxa- 
tion. He ftopped the Career of the Northern Na- 
tions, and united the Empire; yet again partitioned 
it between his two Sons, Afonorius in the Welt, and 
Arcadius in the Eaft, 4. D. 395. Eighty Years a!- 
ter this the Inundation of the Northern People into 
Italy, forced Auguftulus to refign the Roman Empire 
to them, 4. D. 475, and fpread Barbarity over the 
whole Face of it: But Arts and Sciences flourifhed 
at Conffantinople under Arcadius and his Som heodo- 
fius junior. Totila the third Gothick King of Jraly 
malicioufly defigning to extinguifh the Name and 
Memorial of O/dReme, fet it on fire, when it con- 
tinued burning thirteen Days: But Fuffinian I. in 
laudable Zeal for the Remains of the 4uguftan Stile, 
{ent Bellifarius to beat off Totila, and fave as much 
of Old Rome as he could: This happened, 4 D. 
547, the Date of the total Departure of the 4z- 
guftan Stile from the Weft. 

It furvived a-while however in the Eaft, for Fufti- 
nian expended 34. Millions of Gold in rebuilding the 
Church of St. Sophia at Conffantinople; and his Succef- 
fors upheld the Lodges there till Heraclizs commenced 
Emperor, 4.D. 610. The 12th Year of Heraclius, 
A.D, 622, is the firft Year of the Mahometan Hegira : 
Now the grand Defign of the Mabometans was not 
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to cultivate Arts and Sciences, but to convert the 
World by Fire and Sword; fo that Architecture in 
Afia and Africa fuffered by them, as in Europe by 
the Goths. Heraclius was fucceeded by his Of- 
{pring to the fifth Generation, even ull . D. 710, 
when the Iconoclaftes commenced. And this is the 
Date of the Departure of the Augu/tan Stile from 
the Eaft alfo, after the Havock of Totila 163 
Years. 

Thus that noble, that juft and beautiful Manner 
was quite loft, and the very Principles thereof for- 
gotten; for when the Goths, and thofe conquered 
by them, began to affect ftately Structures, they 
wanted both Heads and Hands to imitate the An- 
cients, and hammered out a new Stile of their own, 
called the Gothick ; the remaining Monuments of 
which, loaded with Improprieties, are Evidences 
of the Ignorance of the Architects ; while yet the 
Inventions of the Artifts to fupply the Want of 
good old Skill, with their numerous and coftly De- 
corations to that Purpofe, manifeft their great Efteem 
of the royal Art, and have, it muft be confefied, 
rendered their Structures very venerable and mag- 
nificent, though not imitable by thofe that have 
the true high Tafte of the Grecian or Auguflan 
Stile. 

‘he Author next {peaks of the Revival of Ma- 
fonry, firft in Tu/cany by Bu/chatto the Greek, who 
began a faint Imitation of the Ancients at Pi/a, 4. D. 
1013, after Jctila’s Havock 466 Years. J/ Buono 
made a further Progrefs therein at Ravenna, 1152. 
Oltromontano and Bonnano did the like at Pi/a 1174. 
‘The fame may be faid of Marchione of Arezzo 1216, 
of Fames the German at Florence, with his Son 
Facopo Arnolpho Lapo, and the Painter Cimaboius, 
who defigned St. Mary Delficre 1298. 


But 
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But the firft Prince that encouraged the Refufci~ 
tation of the Arts of Defigning, was Charles of 
Anjou King of Naples, who employed Cimaboius 
and the Pi/ans to build an Abbey and a new Caftles 
and thofe Connoiffeurs educated many others, till the 
Florentines arrived at a pretty good Imitation of the 
Ancients, 4. D. 1300, after Totila’s Havock 753 
Years. Now Gvotto and his Pupils formed an Aca- 
demy of Defigners, or a learned Lodge at Florence, 
who inlightened all Jtaly: Laurentio Ghiberto, one 
of them, defigned the two brazen Gates of St. Fobn’s. 
Next appeared Donatello, and Axdrea Verrochio, the 
Mafter of Piedro Perrugino and Leonardo da Vines ; 
alfo Dominigo Ghirlandaio, the Matter of Michael 
Angelo. 

Yet the Gothick Stile was not quite left off at F/o- 
rence, till Brunelefchi, having ftudied at Rome the 
Beauty and Accuracy of the old Roman Buildings 
there ftanding or proftrate, returned, and eftablifh- 
ed the compleat Ute of the Doric, Lonic, Corinthian 
and Compofite Orders, 4. D. 1400; alter Totila’s 
Havock 853 Years. 

This happy Reftoration of the 4uzu/faxn Stile, was 
alfo much owing, to the Princes of the Houfe of M/e- 
dicis; for Fobn de Medicis, Duke of Morence, be- 
came the Patron or Grand Mafter of the aforefaid 
Lodge or Academy ; and his Son Co/mo I. erected 
a fine Library of the beft Manufcripts from Greece 
and Afa, with a curious Cabinet of the rareft and 
moft valuable Things. His Grandfon Lawrentio I. 
inriched the fame at a vaft Expence, and built a 
great Gallery in his Garden for educating the more 
promifing Youth, of whom young Michael Angelo 
was his Favourite, His fecond Son fen, elected 
Pope Leo X. was a Grand Mafter in rearing 
the Cathedral of St. Peter at Rome. His Coufin 
Julius, elected Pope Clement Vil. alfo carrwd on 
St. Peter’s as Grand Mafter: And fo that whole 
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Family thought it their Honour to encourage Arts 
and Sciences down to Co/mo II. created Great Duke 
of Tufcany, A.D. 1569, who was the Auguftus of 
his Day as the Patron of true Architecture. 

After the Revival thereof, 4 D. 1400, Leon 
Baptifta Alberti was the firft Modern that wrote con- 
cerning it; and Pope Fulius II. the Grand Mafter, 
appointed the learned Monk Bramante of Urbino, 
to draw the Defign of St. Peter’s at Rome, the 
largeft and moft accurate Temple now in all the 
Earth, founded 4.D. 1507. Rapbael of Urbino fuc- 
ceeded his Uncle Bramante in the Direétion of that 
moft fumptuous Edifice, under Pope Leo X. Next 
after him the Supervifal of it was committed to 
Focunde of Verona and Antony San Gallo, till Pope 
Paul III. employed Michael dugelo, who made a. 
new Model thereof, and according to that carried it 
on till he died 1564. His Place was fupplied by 
Vigniola, who died 1573, and was followed by 
Maderni, who raifed the famous Frontifpiece of 
that vaft Structure under Pope Gregory XIII. whofe 
Succefior Pope Sextus V. employed Dominico Fon- 
tana. 

Many were the ingenious Cotemporaries of thefe 
‘great Mafters, and fome of them Dr. Anderfon 
has mentioned down to Andrea Palladio at Venice, 
who died highly renowned, 4. D. 1580. Thus /ta/y, 
as he fays, was again the Miftrefs of the World, 
not indeed for imperial Power, but for the Arts of 
Defigning, revived from Gothick Rubbifh, and rai- 
fed to an Eminence little inferior to that of their 
priftine State. With this Period he clofes the firft 
Part of his Treatife. 

The fecond Part is the Hiftory of Mafonry in 
Britain from Julius Cefar till the Union of the 
a on the Death of Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 
1603. | 

: Cefar 
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Cefar \anded at Dover before the Chriftian Era 
55 Years, but reached no farther than London, ha- 
ving, as our Author fhews, grander Defigns to 
purfue. The Romans followed not his Traé till 
after 97 Years, when Aulus Plautius was difpatched 
hither by Claudius, who arrived here himfelf the 
next Year, and upon his Return to Rome fent Offo- 
rius Scapula, who was fucceeded by others, till Ve/pa- 
fian fent Fulius Agricola, who penetrated to the Jf- 
mus, between the Forth and the Clyde, where he 
built his Wall, to prevent the Northern Incurfions, 
which had been frequent and mifchievous. But 
the People from that Side foon broke over it, 
and forced Adrian, in order to fecure the Roman 
Province, to raife another Wall from Tinmouth to 
Solway. It is true, that afterwards Lollius Urbi- 
cus repulfed thofe fierce Intruders even beyond 
Agricola’s \ntrenchment. However, in their Turn, 
they forced Virius Lupus to purchafe Peace with 
large Sums of Money. This Difgrace enraged 
the Emperor Septemius Severus to fuch a degree, 
that he came over hither with a Refolution wholly 
to extirpate them ; but he could not effect it, and 
was at length forced to content himfelf with turn- 
ing Adrian’s old Rampart into a Stone Wall, called 
anciently Murfever, or Wall of Severus. 

But the South Britons were foftened in their Man- 
ners, learned the Arts and Sciences of the Romans, 
their Mafters, and beheld with Pleafure their Coun- 
try, formerly all wild, now adorned with regular Cities, 
Forts, Bridges, Temples, Palaces, and commodious 
Manfions: And Caraufius employed Albanus, a 
Britifh Saint, to environ the City Verzlam,* (now 
St. Mibans in Hertfordfbire) with a Stone Wall. This 
holy Man,when he had fo done, obtained a Charter for 
the Free-Mafons, and gave them good Charges: And 


# As the old Conftitutions affirm. 
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fo the Britons and Romans went on in cultivating 
Mafonry of the beft and moft elegant Stile, till the 
Emperor Honorius, not able to defend Jtaly againtt 
the Goths, renounced his Soveraignty over Britain; 
and at laft was forced to recall the Roman Legions 
from the Ifland, 4. D. 430. Thefe left behind them 
many magnificent Monuments of their Skil] in Ma- 
fonry ; but all that Skill was loft by the fubfequent 
Revolutions, and the Death of the able Artifts with- 
out Succeffion. 

For the Saxons coming over, 4. D. 449, and in 
Time eftablifhing their Heptarchy, drove and con- 
fined the old South Britons (who had unhappily in- 
vited them hither) beyond the Severn, calling them 
Gualifomen trom the Gauls their Progenitors. But 
the Saxons being ignorant Heathens, and relifhing 
only War, wenton demolifhing the glorious Remains 
of the Romans and Britons ull they themfelves be- 
came Chriftians ; when affecting to build Churches 
and Palaces, they knew not how to repair the pub- 
lick Lofs of good old Architeéture, and fo were 
forced to follow the Gothick Stile, then only ufed, in 
rearing the Churches of Canterbury, Rocheffer, St. 
Paul’s London, St. Peter’s Weftminfter, and many 
more, defcribed in the Monaflicon Anglicanum ; and 
the Lodges were held in Monafteries till the Inun- 
dation ot the Dazes. 

At laft Egbert King of Weffex united the Heptar- 
chy, and became the firft Monarch of all England, 
A. D. 830, whofe Son, King Ethelwolph, re- 
paired the pious Houfes after the Havock of the 
Danes; as did alfo King 4/fred, who founded the 
Univerfity of Oxford, and, excelling his Predecef- 
fors, who built ufually of Wood, employed the 
Fellow-Crafts wholly in Brick or Stone. He died 
illuftrious, 4. D. 900. His Son, King Edward 
Senior, founded the Univerfity of Cambridge, and 
placed his Brother Erhelward at the Head a the 
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Free-Mafons. King Athel/tan, the firft anointed 
King of England, made his Brother Edwin Grand 
Mafter ; who meliorated the Conftitutions, got 
the Mafons a free Charter to regulate them- 
felves, and met the Grand Lodge at York, 4. D. 
926, This is ftrongly afferted in the old Con. 
ftitutions, King Edmuizd 1. Brother of Arhel/tan, 
repaired the Ciues and Churches; and King Ed- 
gar, having a good Fleet to prevent the Inva- 
fions of the Danes, was at Leifure to build forty- 
eight pious Houfes, by the Direction of St. Dun- 
fian the Grand Mafter. Erhelred 11. was always 
diftrefled by the Danes, till Swen Otto the Dane ex- 
pelled him, and became King of England; whofe 
Son, King Kuut Magnus, built the Abbey of St. Ed- 
mund’s Bury: He was Father of King Haro/d I. 
and of King Hardy-Knute, the laft of the Danifh 
Race, who died 4. D. 1041, when King Edward 
the Confeffor (the fecond Son of Ethelred 11.) came 
to the Tinrone, who died January 5, 1055-6. King 
Harold Il. reigned nine Months, till flain in Battle 
by William Duke of Normandy, October 14, 1066. 
The Conqueror thereupon became King of all 
England. He built many Caftles to bridle the Na- 
tives, who hardly brooked his Yoke, and feveral 
pious Houfes. William Rufus built the great Pa- 
lace of We/tminfler, and his Brother King Heary I. 
built the Palace of Wood/tock. In the Reign of 
King Stephen the Nobles built eleven hundred 
Caftles, and in the Reign of Henry ll. the 
Knights Templers built their Temple on the South 
of Fieet-Street, London. King Fobn rebuilt London- 
Bridge with Stone, and his Son King Henry III. 
lid the Foot-Stone of Weflminfler- Abbey, which 
was finifhed by his Son King Edward I. But 
Edward Il. was the greateft Patron of Arts and 
Sciences. He re-edified the Caftle and Palace 
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of Windfor, asa Royal GRanp MastTeR, by his 
feveral Deputies, whom our Author has given a 
Lift of; and in his Reign the Conftitutions were 
again meliorated.* His Grandfon King Richard II. 
he tells us, rebuilt We/tminfter- Hall as it now ftands, 
270 Foot long, and 74 Foot broad, the largeft one 
Room upon Earth. Henry Duke of Lancafter 
ufurped the Crown, 4. D. 1399: He built Bartle. 
Abbey at Shrewsbury, and about the fame Time the 
Londoners founded Guild-Hall. In the Minority of 
King Henry VI. an Act paffed in Parliament 
againft the Mafons confederating in Chapters or 
Lodges, (recited by our Author, together with the 


* For an old Record, Dr Anderfon fays, imports, “ that 
in the glorious Reign of this Prince, when Lodges were 
many and frequent, the Grand Maffer with his Wardens, at the 
«« Head of the Grand Lodge, with Confent of the Lords of the 
«* Realm, then generally Free-Ma/ons, ordained, 1. ‘That for 
the future, at the making of a Brother, the Conffitutions hhall 
be read, and the Charges thereunto annexed. 2. ‘hat Ma- 
fter Mafons, or Maflers of Work, fhall be examined whether 
they be ab/e of Cunning to ferve their refpe€tive Lords, as well 
the loweit as the higheft, to the Honour and Worfhip of the 
forefaid Art, and to the Profit of their Lords; for they be theix 
Lords that employ and pay them for their Travel. 3. That 
when the Mafer and Wardens prefide in a Lodge, the Sheriff, 
if need be, or the Mayor or the Alderman (if a Brother) where 
the Chapter is held, fhall be Sociate to the Mafter, in help ot 
him againft Rebels, and for upholding the Rights of the Realm. 
‘¢ 4. That entered Prentices at their Meeting fhall be charged 
not to be Thieves, nor Thieves Maintainers. ‘That the Fe/lr- 
Crafts fhall travel honeftly for their Pay, and love their Fe! 

Jows as then:felves, and that all fhall be true to the King, to 
the Realm, and to the Lodge. 5. That if any of the Fra- 
ternity fhall be fraétious, or difobedient to the Grand Mafler’s 
Orders, and after proper Admonitions fhall perfift in his Re- 
«* béllion, he fhall forfeit all his Claim to the Rights, Benehts 
** and Privileges of a true and faithful Brother, &7c. Concluding 
with, Aimenx, (0 mote it be.” 
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Explanation of it by Judge Coke;)* but when he 
came of Age, this King, as the Doétor tells us, greatly 
encouraged the Fraternity, and employed them in 
building Eaton-College, near Windfor, and King’s 
College, Cambridge ; the Chapel of which laft is a 
Matter-piece of the richeft Gorhic, that can hardly 
be parallel?’d. At laft Mafonry was neglected du- 
ring the feventeen Years of the bloody Civil Wars 
between the two Royal Houfes of Lancajfter and 
York, till ail the Males of Lancaffer were cut off, 
King Heury VI. was murdered, and Edward Duke 
of York became King Edward 1V. without a Rival, 
A.D. 147%. This Prince repaired the publick 
Buildings, and made the Chapel of Windfir more 
magnificent. His Inftrument in thefe noble Works, 
was Grand Mafter Beauchamp, Bifhop of Salisbury, 
whom he rewarded with the Chancellorfhip of the 
Garter. The Londoners in his Reign rebuilt their 
Walls and Gates, and feven religious Houfes 
were erected. His Sons were cut off by Or- 
der of his Brother King Richard HI. who was 
lain in the Battle of Bofworth by Henry Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, who was proclaimed by 
his Army King Henry VIL. Auguft 22, 1485, 
and foon after married Elizabeth, Daughter of 
King Edward 1V. the Heirels ot England. This 
King brought the Gorbick Stile to its Perfection 
in his famous Chapel at Weftminfter- Abdey, when 
it was wholly laid afide in Jtaly.t His Son 


* This Act, which made them all Fe/ons, our Author affures 
us was never executed, nor ever fright-ned the Free-Majons 
from holding their Chapters and Congregations : Nor did ever the 
acorking Mafons defire the:r noble and eminent Bro.hers to get it 
repealed, but always laughed at it. Nay, even durmg this 
King’s Minority, there was a good Lodge under Grand Mafler 
CuicHELey held at Canterbury, and alio at Oxford, in which 
laft City he founded Al} Souls and St. ‘Fobn’s Colleges. 

+ In the Margin of p. 77 of the Con/titutions, our Author has 
deduced this King’s Wh Pedigree. 
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Henry VIII. fupprefied the pious Houfes, which 
thereupon went to Ruin ; however, Architecture 
of a finer Stile gained Ground. In the Reign 
of Edward VI. the Regent, Edward Duke of 
Somer fet, built Somerfer Palace in the Strand. 
Queen Elizabeth at firft difturbed the Lodges,* 
till fhe was better informed ; and in her Reign 
the Free-Mafons were patronized by feveral noble 
Grand Matters tll fhe died, March 24, 1603-4, 
when Fames VI. of Scotland fucceeded King of 
England. Next 

Our Author acquaints us with the State of Ma- 
fonry in Scotland, trom its firft known Appearance 
in that Kingdom, to the Union of the Crowns on 
the Death of Queen Elizabeth. And here, waving 
the darker Ages, he begins with King Kenneth Il. 


* In the Reign of this Princefs, our Author fays, Learning of 
all forts revived, and the good old Aucustan Srive in Exg- 
land began to peep from under its Rubbifh; and it would foon 
have made great Progrefs, if the Queen had affeéted Architec- 
ture: But heating the Ma/ons had certain Secrets that could not 
be revealed to her (for that fhe could not be Grand Majer) and 
being jealous of al! fecret Affemblies, fhe fent an armed Force 
to break up their annual Grand Lodce at York on St. Fobn's Day, 
December 27, 1561. But Sir Thomas Sackville (according to a 
‘Tradition firmly belicved by all the old Engi Mafons) took care 
to make fome o} the chief Men fent Free-Mayons, who then join- 
mg in tha: Communication, made a very honovrable Report to the 
Queen; and fhe never more attempted to difludge or ditturb 
them. | 

Our Author, on this Occafion, informs us of the Sentiment and 
Practice of the O/d Majans, viz. That Kings, and other MMak- 

overaizas, When made Majors, are Grand Maffers by Preroga- 
tive during Life, and appoint a Deputy, or approve of his Hlec- 
tion, to prefide over the Fraternity, with the ‘Litie and Honours 
of Grad Ma/fler ; but if the Soveraign is a Female, or not a Bro- 
ther, or a Minor under a Regent, not a Brother ; or if the Ma/c- 
foveraign er the Regent, though a Brother, is negligent of the 
Craft, then the old Grand Officers may affemble the Grard 
Icage in due Form to elect a Grand Majier, though not during 
Jiife, only he may be annually rechofen while he and they 
think fit 
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Mac Alpin, who deftroyed the Kingdom of the Pigs, 
and became the firft King of all Scotland, 4. D. 
842. Inthe Margin of his 83d Page the Doétor 
has fect down the Royal Race of this Prince to 
King Grimus. ‘This laft was fucceeded by King 
Malcolm II. whofe Grandfons, by his two Daugh- 
ters, were King Duncan I. and King Macbeth, 
Macbeth was deftroyed by Duncan’s Son, King 
Malcolm Keanmore, who tounded the old Cathedral} 
of Durham, and much encouraged the Craft; as 
did alfo King David I. who built the Abbey of 
Holy- Rood-Houfe, and founded four Cathedrals; as 
his Grandfon King William the Lion rebuilt the 
whole Town of Perth. But Mac Alpin’s Line 
failing, 4. D. 1290, the Defcendants of his Bro- 
ther David, Earl of Huitington, by his Daughters, 
feverally claimed the Crown. In the Margins of 
Pages 85, 86, 87, the Order of their Succeffion 
from David is delineated. This Competition, after 
bloody Wars, ended in King Robert I. of the 
Houle of Bruce, crowned 4. D. 1306. He re- 
paired the publick Buildings, the Nobility and 
Clergy following his Example. His Son King 
David 1}. dying without. Iffue, King Robert, his 
Sifter’s Son, of the Ssewart-Family, fucceeded, 
whofe Male-Progenitors from King Grimus are tet 
down in the Margin of Pages 85, 86. Robert 
left the Care of Mafonry to the eminent Clergy, 
then very active in raifing fine religious Houies. 
His Son King Robert IL]. committed the Encou- 
ragement of it to his Brother the Duke of 4ibany. 
King Fames I. fettled a yearly Revenue on a noble 
Grand Mafter,* with full Power to regulate the 

Frater- 


* Tt is the Tradition of the old Scoti// Ma/fons, our Author 
fays, (p. 83.) and found in their Records, that this King coun- 
tenanced the Lodges with his Prefence, as the Royal Grand Ma/ier ; 
ull he fetiled a yearly Revenue of four Pounds Scots (an £ ng lif 
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Fraternity. In the Reign of his Son King James II, 
William Sinclare, the great Earl of Orkney, built 
Roflin Chapel near Edinburgh, a Mafter-piece of 
the beft Gothic; and King Fames III. buile a 
fpacious Hall and a {fplendid Chapel-Royal in 
Sterling-Caftle. In the Reign of King Fames IV, 
Elphinfton and Dunbar, Bifhops of Aberdeen, had 
the Care of the Craft. His Son King James V. 
left. it to feveral noble Grand Mafters. Queen Mary 
Stewart brought with her from France fome fine 
Connoiffeurs in the Augufian Stile; and after her 
Abdication, her Son King Fames VI. the firft of 
the Race that reigned in England, employed them 
to revive the true antique Manner in Scotland till 
the Union of the Crowns, March 25, 1603. 

Dr. Anderfon concludes this fecond Part of his 
Work with a fhort Hiftory of Mafonry in Jreland, 
beginning with St. Patrick, about 4. D. 430. This 
Fiibernian Evangelift, as he tells us, founded the 
Churches of Armagh and other Places, in the Go- 
thick Sule, then only followed ; for the Romans had 
never been in that Country, nor the 4glo-Saxouns. 
The Danes indeed having conquered the moft Part 
of it, built many Caftles and lofty Beacons ; and after 
they were converted to: Chriftianity, they founded 
many pious Houfes, but all in a rude and barbarous 
Tafte. At length Brien Borom, the Grand Monarch 
of all lreland, totally routed them, #4. D. 1039, 
when moft of them quitted the Land and failed home, 


Noble) to be paid by every Maffer-Mafon in Scotland, to a 
;Rkanp Master chofen by the Grand Lodge, and approved 
by the Crown, one nobly bosn, or an eminent C/ergyman, who 
had his Deputies in Cities and Counties: And every ew Bre- 
ther at Entrance paid him alfo a Fee.—To him appealed both 
Mafon and Lord when at Variance, in order to prevent Lau- 
Pleas — This Office remained till the Civil Wars, A. D. 1640, 
but is now obfolete ; nor can it, fays the Doétor, be revived but 
by aRovat Granp Master. 

After 
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After their Departure, the Milefian Kings much em- 

loyed the Craft down to Roderick O Connor, 4. D. 
1168, when the petty Kings, by their Civil Wars, 
ftopped the Progrefs of the polite Arts, and at the 
fame time made way for the Englifh to invade the 
Ifand , and fo their King, Henry II. became Lord 
of it, 4D. 1172. 

After this Mafonry greatly flourifhed there ; 
many ftately Fabricks were erected by Richard 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, Fobn de Courcy, Earl 
of Ksnfail, Alured a noble Dane, Henry Launders, 
Archbifhop of Dublin, William the Mar/fhal, Felix 
O Quadam, Archbifhop of Zuam, Hugh de Lacy, 
Earl of Ulfer, Sir Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, 
and fo down in Chronology till Henry VILL. King 
of Exgland, was proclaimed King of Jreland by the 
Parliament at Dublin, 4. D. 1542. His Daughter 
Queen Elizabeth founded the Univerfity, called 
Trinity-College, near that Metropolis. Alfo in the 
fubfequent Reigns the Craft were much employed 
till the Civil Wars ; and after the Reftoration, by 
the Difciples of Inigo Fones : But fince the Revolu- 
tion, Dublin is now adorned with many accurate 
Structures, * 

At laft the Fraternity in /reland chofe a noble 
Grand Mafter, Fames King, Vilcount Kingfton, A.D. 


* A ftately Tholfel or Town-houfe, an excellent Cuffom-houfe, a 
curious Armoury in the Cafile, a fine Library in the Univeriity, 
the nobleft Barracks in Europe, Stephen's Green Square, the largett 
in Chriffendom, being in Circuit 1760 Yards, Stephens’s Hofpital, 
befides Churches and other Edifices, raifed by good Architeéts ; 
So the new magnificent Parliament-Houfe, which is 

ardly excelled by any thing in London except St. Paxl's, the 
Foot-ftone of which, on the South-fide, was laid with an uncom- 
mon Solemnity on the third of February 1728-9. Befides all theie, 
I might mention the fine Refervoir for fupplying the Pipes of that 
City, and to which nothing even about this Capital, for the 
fame Purpofe, is to be compared. 
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1730, (the Year after he had held the fame honoura- 
ble Office in England) and he has introduced 
among them the fame Conftitutions and ancient 
Ufages as obtain in the Affemblies or Lodges of 
their Brethren here in Great- Britain. 

We come now to the third Part of this Treatife, 
which includes the Hiftory of Mafonry in Brirajy 
from the Union of the Crowns to thefe prefent Times, 
Here our Author relates how King Fames I. of 
England deputed Jnigo Fones, the Englifa Palladio, 
to prefide over the Lodges, and ordered him to 
build the famous Banqueting-Houfe at Whitehall, 
the fineft fingle Room upon Earth. His Son King 
Charles 1. employed this fame Grand Mafter Foxes 
in raifing the great Gallery of Somer/et-Palace. 
The Do&or mentions many of the ftately and ele- 
gant Structures of this illuftrious Artificer, the Re- 
viver of the 4ugu/tan Stile, and the Father of Eng- 
life Architeéts, who died 4. D. 1652. After the 
Reftoration, Henry Fermyn, Earl of St. Albans, 
Grand Mafter, meliorated the old Contftitutions: 
He was fucceeded by Thomas Savage Earl ot 
Rivers. When London was burnt, 4. D. 1666, 
it was well repaired ; a fhort Account of which 
the Doétor has given, as well as of feveral cu- 
ous Edifices about that Time erected by Fones’s 
Difciples, as the prefent Royal-Exchange, Bedlam 
and Moorgate, the Monument, Temple-Bar, the 
College of Phyficians, St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Mary 
Wooll-Church, the Theatre of Oxford, the Palace 
at Edinburgh, the Palace at Greenwich (now the 
Seamens Hofpital), the Palace at Wiuchefler (now 
zn Ruins), Chel/ea- Hofpital, St. Pauls Cathedral, €?c. 
Grand Mafter Rivers was fucceeded by George Vil- 
Jars Duke of Bucks, and he by Henry Bennet Earl 
of Arlington, and he by Sir Chriffopber Wren ; 
which brings the Succeffion down to the Revo- 
bution. 

After 
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After that memorable Epocha, King William car- 
ried on St. Pauls by Grand Mafter Wren, (the 
moft learned and univerfal Artift of his Time), 
and built the glorious pew Quadrangle of Hampton- 
Court. Queen Anne railed the Caftle of Wood/tock 
for the Duke of Agar/torough, united the two Na- 
tions of England and Scotiand into the one Kingdom 
of Britain, on the firft of May 1707, and got the 
Parliament to enact the building of fifty new 
Churches in the Suburbs of London. In her Reign 
many curious Manfions were built in Town and 
Country, fome of which Dr. Ander/on has particu- 
Jarized ; and Grand Mafter Wren, who had defigned 
St. Paui’s A.D. 1673, finifhed that noble Cathe- 
dral, the finett and largeft Temple in the World, 
of the ugufian Stile, except St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and celebrated the Cape-Stone in Fuly, 4. D. 1708. 
The Queen died Auguft 1. 1714. 

King George I. fucceeded. Shortly after his Ac- 
ceffion, the Free-Mafons (who then, as Societies, were 
dwindled to almoft nothing) finding themf{elves neg- 
leéted by Sir Chriftopher Wren, met, to confider of 
Ways and Means for retrieving their languifhing 
State: In order whereunto they conftituted them- 
felves into a Grand Lodge, pro tempore, putting 
the oldeft Mafter-Mafon (then Mafter of a Lodge) 
into the Chair, and chofe a Grand Mafter from 
among themfelves, which they determined to do 
annually, till they fhould have the Honour of a 
Nobleman at their Head. 

1. The firft who filled that important Poff was 
Anthony Sayer, elected on St. Fobn Bapti?s Day, 
A.D. 1717, in the third Year of King George 1. 
Dr. Anderfon has given us a Lift of his worfhipful 
and noble Succeflors, viz. 2. George Payne, Efq; 
3. The Reverend Fobn Theophilus Defaguliers, 
L. L. D. and F.R.S. 4. George Payne, Ef; 
made Grand Mafter a fecond Time. 5. Fohbn 
ok: Montazu, 
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Montagu, Duke of Montagu, chofen with great Joy 
on Fune 21, 1721, at Stationers-Hall ; who alio 
appointed his Deputy and Wardens, and ordered 
our Author to digeft the old Gothick Conftitutions 
in a new and better Method. 6. Philip Wharton, 
Duke of Wharton, June 24, 1722. 7. Francis 
Scot, Earl of Dalkeith, now Duke of Buckleugh, 
Fune24, 1723. 8. Charles Lennox Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lennox and Aubigny, June 24, 1724. 9. 
James Hamilton Lord Paifley, now Earl of Aber- 
corn, June 24,1725. 10. William O Brian, Earl 
of /nchequin, Feb. 27, 1724: In whofe Mafterfhip 
King George died on Juneir. 11. Henry Hare, 
Lord Colerane, December 27, 1727, when the Of- 
fice of twelve Stewards for the Feaft was revived. 
12. James King, Vifcount Kingfton, December 27, 
1728. 13. Ihomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
January 29, 1729-30. 14. Thomas Cook, Lord 
Lovel, March 27, 1731. In his Mafterfhip Francis 
Duke of Lorrain (now Grand Duke of Zu/cany) 
was made a Mafon at the Hague, and a Matter- 
Mafon at Houghton-Haill, the Seat of Sir Robert 
Walpole. 15. Anthony Brown, Vifcount Montagu, 
April 19,1732. 16. Fames Lion, Earl of Straztb- 
more, June 7, 1733. 17. Jobw Lindfay, Earl of 
Crawford, March 30, 1734. 18. Thomas Thynne, 
Vilcount Weymouth, April 17, 1735, when the 
Stewards obtained fome Privileges. 19. FobnCamp- 
bell, Earl of Loudoun, April 15, 1736. 23. Ed- 
ward Blythe, Earl of Darnley, Grand Matter on 
April 28, 1737, when his Royal Highnefs Frederick 
Prince of Wales was made a Mafon, and Matter of 
a Lodge. 21. Henry Bridges, Marquis of Caernar- 
von, the prefent Grand Matter, April 27, 1728. 

I have here only recited the Names and Titles of 
the Grand Mafters ; our Author. has likewife fpoken 
of their refpective Stewards and Deputies: His De- 
fcription of their Eleétion, Inftallation, — 

anc 
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and Entertainments of the Brethren, from Mr. An- 
thony Sayer to the prefent noble Lord in thar Sta- 
tion, takes up no lefs than thirty Pages in Quarto. 
The three enfuing Pages, which may be faid to con- 
clude the Hiftory of Mafonry, contain a bare and 
fimple Lift of the GRanp Masters, or Patrons of 
the Free-Masons in England, (from the coming 
in of the ANGLO-Saxowns to thefe Times) who are 
mentioned inthis Work, The remaning Part of the 
Book is moftly filled with a Variety of Conftitutions 
and Regulations, relating to the Mafons Behaviour in 
refpect of God and Religion, the Civil Magiftrate, 
their Meetings, Charities, and many other Particu- 
lars needlefs to mention, Thefe are followed, 1. 
By a Catalogue of fuch Lopces in and about 
London and Wefiminfter, as have within two or three 
Years paft, by their Officers, attended the GRaNnD 
Lopcet, or Quarterly Communication, and fent 
their Benevolence to the General Charity. 2. By 
an Account of the Deputations of feveral Grand 
Majfters to Wales, the Country of England, and 
Foreign Nations, in Africa, Afa and America. 
3. A Colleétion of the ufual Free-Ma/ons Songs. 
4. A Vindication of the Inftitution from the Afper- 
fions of its Enemies. 
It has been above hinted, that this Fraternity was in 
a very declining State when King George I. mounted 
the Britifs Throne: Dr. Anderfon has informed us 
very circumftantially, as here follows, of the Me- 
thod the Brethren took for cementing their So- 
ciety, and raifing it to a Luftre in which it had 
never appeared before. There were then in Lon- 
don, as | apprehend from his Words, but four 
Lodges, which met, one at the Goofe and Gridiron 
Alehoufe in St. Paul’s Church-yard, another at the 
Crown Alehoufe in Parker’s-Lane, near Drury-Lane, 
a third at the 4pple-tree Tavern in Charles-ftreet, 
Covent-Garden, a fourth at the Rammer ee 
avern 
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Tavern in Channel-Row, Weftminfter. The Mem- 
bers of thefe Lodges and fome old Brothers met 
at the faid Apple-tree, and having put into the Chair 
the oldeft Mafter-Mafon (now the Mafter of a 
Lodge) they confticuted themfelves a Granp 
LopGeE, pro tempore, in due Form, and forthwith 
revived the Quarterly Communication™ of the Officers 
of Lodges (called the Granp Lopce), refolved 
to hold the 4umual AssEMBLY and Feaft, and then 
to chufe a Granp MasrTer from among them- 
felves, till they fhould have the Honour of a 
Noble Brother at their Head; as has been above. 
mentioned. 

Accordingly on St. ohn Baptifi’s Day, in the 
third Year ot King George I. 4. D. 1717, the AssEm- 
piy and Feaft of the Free and Accepted Ma/fons was 
held at the aforefaid Goofe and Gridiron Alehoufe. 

Before Dinner, the oldeff Maffer-Mafon (now 
the Ma/fler of a Lodge) in the Chair, propofed a 
Lift of proper Candidates ; and the Brethren, by 
a Majority of Hands, elected ANTHONY Sayer, 
Gent. Grand Muafter of Mafons, and Captain Fo/eph 
Elliot, and Mr. Facob Lambail, Carpenter, Grand 
Wardens. The Mafter being forthwith invefted 
with the Badges of Office and Power by the faid 
oldeft Mafter, and inftalled, was duly congratulated 
by the Aflembly, who paid him the Homage. This 
done, he commanded the Mafters and Wardens of 
Lodges to meet the Grand Officers every Quarter 
in Communication, at the Place he fhould appoint 
in his Summons fent by the Ty/er. 

Thus Free-Ma/fonry, which here in Exgland was, 
we may fay, almoft at Death’s Door, was reftored, 


* It is called the Quarter/y Communication, Dr, Anderfon {ays, 
becaufe it fhould meet Quarterly, according to ancient Ulage. 
When the Grand Majfier is prefent, it is a Lodge in Ample Form ; 
otherwife only in Dae Form, yet having the fame Authority with 
simple Form, 


and 
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and in a very little Time gathered fo much Strength 
and Vigour, as to out-ftrip, in Number and Dig- 
nity of Profelytes, in the Pomp and Solemnity of 
their Grand Conventions, and the Expence of their 
Entertainments, all other Societies in the King- 
dom. 

Mr. Anthony Sayer, Gent. was fucceeded by 
George Payne, Efq; who, at his Inftallation, as the 
Doétor tells us, ‘* defired any Brethren to bring to 
« the Grand Lodge any old Writings and Records 
‘concerning Ma/oas and Ma/onry, in order to 
‘ fhew the Ufages of the ancient Times: And 
«“ that Year, 1718, feveral old Copies of the Go- 
‘ thick Conftitutions were produced and col- 
ss Jated.” 

Dr. Defaguliers, who was this Gentleman’s Suc- 
ceffor, was no fooner duly inftalled, congratulated, 
homaged, and I know not what, but he revived 
the old regular and peculiar Toafts or Healtns of 
this very worfhipful Order. *“ And now, fays our 
“© Author, feveral o/d Brothers that neglected the 
“© Craft, vilited the Lodges ; fome Nodlemen were 
‘* alfo made Brothers, and more wew Lodges were 
‘* confticuted.” 

In the enfuing Year, this thriving Company met 
with a Misfortune, which however, it is to be 
hoped, is ’ere this Time, fully retrieved ; though to 
be fure it was a prefent Grief to all who lad the Glo- 
ry and Interefts of Ma/oury at Heart. ‘Vhe Thing 
was this, as the Doctor relates it: ‘* At fome pri- 
‘“« vate Lodges, feveral very valuable Manu/c ipts 
‘ (for the Ma/ons had nothing yet in Print) con- 
** cerning their Fraternity, their Lodges, Regula- 
‘ tions, Charges, Secrets and Ulages, (particularly 
“ one writ by Mr. Nicholas Stone, the Warden of 
‘© Inigo Fones,) were too haftily burnt by fome feru- 
“* pulous Brothers, that thofe Papers might not fall 
‘* into ftrange Hands,” 
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At the Time of this unhappy Conflagration, 
George Payne, E-fq; was a fecond Time in the my- 
fterious Seat, or, in vulgar Speech, was Grand 
Mafter. At the Expiration of his Term, it was 
fiiled with a Perfon who did it a real Honour, and 
to whofe Sitting therein, its later Splendor is prin- 
cipally owing: This was the Duke of Montague, 
a Patron of Mankind, whofe greateft Delight is in 
Aéts of Goodnefs and Condefcenfion. The Cere. 
monial of his Inveftiture, &fc. fhall be another Ex- 
tract from our Author, See the fourth Part of his 
Hiftory, p.112. He there fays, 

Affembly and Feaft at Stationer*s-Hall, Fune 24, 
1721. Inthe feventh Year of King George 1. Payne 
Grand Mafter, with his Wardens, the former Grand 
Officers, and the Mafters and Wardens of twenty-one 
Lodges, met the Grand Mafter Eleét in a Grand Lodge 
at the King’s-Arms Tavern, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
in the Morning ; and having forthwith recognized 
their Choice of Brother MontTacveE, they made 
fome new Brothers, particularly the noble Puiuip 
Lord Stanhope, now Earl of Chefterfield: And 
from thence they marched on Foot to the Haj/ in 
proper Cloathing and due Form; where they were 
joyfully received by about an hundred and fifty 
true and faithful, all cloathed. After Grace faid, 
they fat down, in the ancient Manner of Ma/ons, to 
a very elegant Feaft, and dined with Joy and Glad- 
nefs.* After Dinner and Grace faid, Brother Payne, 
the old Grand Mafter, made the firft Proceffion round 
the Hall, and when returned, he proclaimed aloud 
the moft noble Prince and our Brother Joun Mon- 
tacueE, Duke of Montacuet, Granp Master 
of Mafons ! And Brother Payne having invelted his 
Grace’s Worsnip with the Enfigns and Badges of 

is Office and Authority, inftalled him in Solomon's 


* This favours a litle of the Whitfeddian Strain. 
Chai:, 
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Chair, and fat down on his Right-Hand ; while the 
Affembly owned the Duke’s Authority with due 
Homage, and joyful Congratulations, upon this Re- 
vival of the Profperity of Ma/inry. Montague, 
Grand Mafter, immediately called. forth (without 
naming him before) as it were carelefly, John Beal, 
M. D. as his Deputy Grand Miffer, whom Bro- 
ther Payne invefted, and inftalled him in Hiram 
Abbiff’s Chair, on the Grand Maftcr’s Left-Hand. 
In like manner his Worfbip called forth and ap- 
pointed Mr. Fofiah Villeneau and Mr. Thomas Mir- 
vice Grand Wardens, who were invefted and in- 
italled by the laft Grand Wardens ; upon which 
the Deputy and Wardens were faluted and con- 
gratulated as ulual. Then Adontague, Grand Mafler, 
with his Officers and the old Officers, having made 
the fecond Proceffion round the Haii, Brother De/a- 
guliers made an eloquent Oration about Ma/ons and 


Mafonry: And after great Harmony, the Effect of 


Brotherly Love, the Grand Mafler thanked Brother 
Villeneau for his Care of the Feaff, and ordered 
him, as Warden, to clofe the Lodge in good 
time. 

The Grand Lodge, in ample Form on Sept. 2. 
1721, at the King’s- arms atorefaid, with the former 
Grand Officers and thofe of fixteen Lodges. His 
Grace’s Worfbip and the Lodge finding fault with 
all the Copies of the old Gothick Conjtitutions, or- 
dered Brother Fames Anderfon, A. M. to digett the 
dame in a new and better Method. 

The Grand Lodge in ample Form, on St. John’s 
Day, December 27, 1721, at the faid Aing’s-drms, 
with former Grand Officers and thole of twenty 
Lodges. Montague, Grand Mafter, at the Delire 
of the Lodge, appointed fourteen learned Brothers 
to examine Brother 4uderfon’s Manufcript, and to 
make Report. ‘This Communication was made very 
entertaining by the Lectures of tome old ALifens. 
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Grand Lodge, at the Fountain in the Strand, in 
ample Form, March 15, 1722, with former Grand 
Officers and thofe of twenty-four Lodges. The faid 
Committee of Fourteen reported, that they had pe- 
rufed Brother Anderfon’s Manutcript, viz. the 
Hiftory, Charges, Regulations, and Mafters Sones ; 
and after fome Amendments, had approved of it ; 
upon which the Lodge defired the Grand Mafter to 
order it to be printed. * Mean while, ingenious 
«¢ Men of all Faculties and Stations being con- 
<< yinced that the Cement of the Lodge was Love 
« and Friendfhip, earneftly requefted to be made 
“ Ma/ons, afiecting this amicable Fraternity more 
«¢ than other Societies, then often. difturbed by 
ss warm Dilputes.” Grand Mafter Montague’s good 
Government inclined the better Sort to continue him 
in the Chair another Year. 

In this Account of the Inveftiture of a Grand 
Mafter, and his Choice of a Deputy and Stewards, 
which I have cited with an Intention of giving the 
uninitiated Reader a better Idea of the Tranflations 
of Free-Mafons, at their Meetings, than he is like 
to receive from common Report, Mention is made 
of a Proceffion round the Tables; now this our 
Author has been fo good as to defcribe in the 117th 
Page of his Book ; and undoubtedly every body 
that is not fo happy as to belong to this illuftrious 
Society, will be pleafed in feeing the Order of it. 
This, which the Doétor has fet down as a Specimen, 
was made by the Earl of Dalkeith at the Inftalla- 
tion of one of the nobleft Perfons, in all refpects, 
that is in this Kingdom, I mean the prefent Duke 
of Richmond. He fays, 

Affembly and Feaft at Merchant-Taylors- Hall on 
June 24, 1724. DaLkettH, Grand Maffer, with 
his Deputy and Wardens, waited on Brother Rich- 
mond in the Morning at Whiteball, who, with many 
i. : Brothers 
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Brothers duly cloathed, proceeded in Coaches from 
the Weff to the Laff, and were handfomely ree 
ceived at the Afa//] by a vaft Afembly. The Grand 
Lodge met, and having confirmed their Choice of 
Brother Richmond, adjourned to Dinner. After 
Dinner, Grand Mafter DALKEITH made the firft 
Proceffion round the Tables, viz. 1. Brother Clinch 
to clear the Way. 2. The Stewards, two and two 
a-breaft with white Rods, 3. Secretary Cowper 
with the Bag, and on his Left the Mafer of a 
Lodge with one great Light. 4. Two other great 
Lights borne by two Maflers of Lodges. . 5. Former 
Grand Wardens proceeding one by one, according 
to Funiority. 7. SORELL and SENEX, the two 
Grand Wardens. 8. DESEGAGULIERS, Deputy 
Grand Mafter, alone. g. On the Left-Hand, the 
Sword carried by the Majter of the Lodge to which 
the Sword belonged, followed by RicHMonp, 
Grand Majter elef?. 10. On the Right-Hand, the 
Book of Con/fitutions on a Cufhion, carried by the 
Mafter of the fenior Lodge, followéd by Dat- 
KEITH, Grand Mafter. During the Proceffon, 
three times round the Zad/es, the Brethren ftood up 
and faced about with the regu/ar Salutations. 

The laft Extraét which I fhall exhibic from 
Dr. Anderfon’s Treatife, is the Account he has given 
us of the aucient Manner of conftituting a Lodge. 

A new Lodge, he fays, for avoiding many Irregu- 
larities, fhould be folemnly conftituted by the Grand 
Mafter with his Deputy and Wardens or, in the 
Grand Mafter’s Abfence, the Deputy acts for his 
Worfhip, the junicr Grand Warden as the fenior, and 
a prefent Mujfter of a Lodge as the junior. 

Or if the Deputy is alfo abfent, the Grand Mafler 
may depute either of his Grand Wardens, who can 
appoint others to be Grand Officers pro tempore. 
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The Lodge being opened, and the Candidates, or 
the new Mafter and Wardens, being yet among the 
Fellow-Craft, the Grand Mafter fhall afk his De- 
puty if he has examined them, and finds the Cay- 
didate Mafter well fkilled in the noble Science and 
the royal rt, and duly inftructed in our Adj/te- 
ries? &e. 

The Deputy anfwering in the Affirmative, fhall 
(by the Grand Mafler’s Order) take the Candidate 
from among the Fellows, and prefent him to the 
Grand Mafter, faying, Right Worfbipful GRanp 
Master, the Brethren here defire to be formed 
into a Lodge; and 1 prefent my worthy Brother 
A. B. to be their Mafter, whom I know to be of 
good Morals and great Skill, true and trufly, and a 
Lover of the whole Fraternity, wherefoever di/- 
perfed over the Face of the Earth. Then the Grand 
Majer, placing the Candidate on his Left-Hand, 
having afked and obtained the unanimous Confent 
of the Brethren, fhall fay, J conflitute and form 
thefe sood Brethren into a new Lodge, and appoint 
you Brother A.B, the Matter of it, not doubting of 
your Capacity and Care to prejerve the Cement of the 
Lodge, ©. with fome other Expreffions that are 
proper and ufual on that Occafion, but not proper 
to be written. 

Upon this the Deputy fhall rehearfe the Charzes 
of a Alafler ; and the Grand Mafter fhall afk the 
Candidate, laying, do vou fubmit to thefe Charges, 
as Mafters have done ia all Ages ? And the new 
Majter fignitying his cordial Submiffion theres 
unto, 

The Grand Mafler thall, by certain fignificane 
Ceremonies and ancient Ufages, inftall him and 
prefent him with the Book of Conftitutions, the 
Lodg6- Book, and the /nftruments of his Odice; not 
all together, but one after another ; and after each 

of 
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of them the Grand Mafter, or his Deputy, fhall re- 
hearfe the fhort and pithy Charge that is fuitable to 
the Thing prefented. 

Next the Members of this mew Lodge, bowing 
all together to the Grand Mafter, thall return his 
Worfhip their Thanks; and fhall immediately do 
Homage to their new Mafter, and fignity their Pro- 
mife of Subjection and Obedience to him by the 
ufual Congratulation, 

The Deputy and Grand Wardens, and any other 
Brethren prefent, that are not Members of this 
new Lodge, fhall next congratulate the new Ma- 
sTER, and he fhall return his becoming Acknow- 
ledgments to the Grand Mafter firft, and to the reft 
in their Order. 

Then the Grand Maffer orders the new Mafler 
to enter immediately upon the Exercile of his Of- 
fice, viz. in chufing his Wardens ; and calling forth 
the Fellow Craft (Mafter-Ma/fons) prefents them to 
the Grand Mafter for his Approbation, and to the 
new Lodge for their Confent. Upon which 

The fenior or junior Grand Warden, or fome Bro- 
ther for him, fhall rehearfe the Charges of each 
Warden of a private Lodge; and they fignifying 
their cordial Submiffion thereunto, 

The new Mafter fhall prefent them fingly with 
the feveral nftruments of their Office, and in due 
Form inftall them in their proper Places: And the 
Brethren of this mew Lodge fhall fignify their Obe- 
dience to thefe NEW WaRDENS by the ufual Con- 
gratulation. 

Then the Grand Mafter gives all the Brethren Joy 
of their new Mafter and Wardens, and recom- 
mends Harmony ; hoping their only Contention 
will be a laudable Emulation in cultivating the royal 
art and focial Virtues. 
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Upon which all the new Lodge bow together in 
returning Thanks for the Honour of this Con- 
STITUTION. 

The Grand Mafter alfo orders the Secretary to 
regifter this mew Lodge in the Grand Lodge- Book, 
and to notify the fame to the other particular Lodges, 
and after the Maffers Song, he orders the Grand 
Warden to clofe the Ledge. 

This, the Doétor fays, is the Sum, but not the 
whole Ceremonial by far; which the Grand Officers 
can extend or abridge at Pleafure, explaining Things 
that are not fit to be written ; though none but thofe 
that have acted as Grand Officers can accurately go 
through all the feveral Parts and Ufages of a new 
Conttitution in the juft Solemnity. 

As for thofe who, not contented with the fore- 
going Extracts, would be more fully acquainted 
with the Polity and Proceedings of the Free-Mafins, 
I mutt refer them for Satisfaction to the 152d and 26th 
enfuing Pages of the Dottor’s Book ; which contain 
the Cope of their General Regulations, compiled 
by Brother George Payne, Efq; when Grand Mafer, 
4. D. 1720, and afterwards, by Order of the Duke 
of Montague, compared with the ancient Records, 
and digefted into a fomewhat different Method, 
with proper Additions and Explications, by our 
Author. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 


A Treatife of Human Nature: Being an 
Attempt to introduce the experimental Me- 
thod of Reafoning into Moral Subjeés. Lon- 
don; Printed for John Noon, at the White 
Hart, mear Mercers-Chapel, Cheapfide, 
1739. Vol. II. Octavo, Pages 475—318. 


Do not recolleé&t any Writer in the Englif Lan- 
I guage who has framed a Syftemm of human Na- 


ture, morally confidered, upon the Principle of 


this Author, which is that of Neceffitry, in Oppo- 
fition to Liberty or Freedom, The Truth of the 
Principle itfelf has been often and very carefully 
difcufled. Some have endeavoured to prove even 
the Impoffibility of Liberty, while others have af- 
ferted it to be an effential Property of human Na- 
ture, the Bafis of all Morality, Religion and Hap- 
pinefs, which can fubfift upon no other Foundation, 
and are utterly fubverted by the Denial of it. To 
form the cleareft Ideas we can have upon this ab- 
ftrufe Subjeét, we fhould read fome Letters thar 
pafled thereupon between thofe two acute Reafoners, 
Mr. Locke and Mr. Limborch, and the incompara- 
ble Dr. Clarke’s Anfwers to feveral Pieces of Leib- 
nitz and Collins. 

Our Author has fufficiently (he fays) explained 
the Defign of this Work of his.in the Introduction. 
Perhaps he expects we fhould underftand it by the 
following Paffages. <‘¢ It is evident, that all the 
‘¢ Sciences have Relation, greater or lefs, to human 
‘* Nature; and that however wide any of them may. 


“ feem to run from it, they ftill return back by. 


*s one Paffage or another. Even Mathematicks, 
“* Natural Philofophy, and Natural Religion, _ in 
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fome meafure dependent on the Science of Man ; 
fince they lie under the Cognizance of Men, and 
are judged of by their Powers and Faculties, It 
is impoffible to tell what Changes and Improve- 
ments we might make in thefe Sciénces, were we 
thoroughly acquainted with the Extent and Force 
of human Underftanding, and could explain the 
Nature of the Ideas we employ, and of the 
Operations we perform in our Reafonings. And 
thefe Improvements are the more to be hoped for 
in natural Religion, as it is not content with in- 
{tructing us in the Nature of fuperior Powers, 
but carries its Views farther, to their Difpofition 
towards us, and our Duties towards them, and 
confequently we ourfelves are not only the Beings 
that reafon, but alfo one of the Objects concern. 
ing which we reafon. 
“ If therefore the Sciences of Mathematicks, 
Natural Philofophy, and Natural Religion, have 
fuch a Dependence on the Knowledge of Man, 
what may be expected in the other Sciences, 
whofe Connexion with human Nature is more 
clofe and intimate? The fole End of Logick is 
to explain the Principles and Operations of our 
reafoning Faculty, and the Nature of our Ideas: 
Morals and Criticifm regard our Taftes and Sen- 
timents ; and Politicks confider Men as united 
in Society, and dependent on each other. In 
thefe four Sciences of Logick, Morals, Critici/m 
and Politicks, is comprehended almoft every 
thing which it can any way import us to be ac- 
quainted with,—— 
‘© Here then is the only Expedient from which 
we can hope for Succefs in our philofophical Re- 
fearches, to leave the tedious lingering Method 
which we have hitherto followed ; and inftead of 
taking now and then a Caftle or Village on the 
Frontier, to march direétly to the Capital or Cen- 
“Ss ter 
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355 
ter of thefe Sciences, to human Nature itlelf ; 
which being once Mafters of, we may every 
where elfe hope for an eafy Victory.—There is 
no Queftion of Importance, whofe Decifion is 
not comprized in the Science of Man; and 
there is none which can be decided with any Cer- 
tainty, before we become acquainted with that 
Science. tn pretending therefore to explain the 
Principles of human Nature, we in effest propose 
a compleat Syftem of the Sciences, built on a Foun- 
dation almoft entirely new, and the only one upon 
whith they can fland with any Security. 

«© And as the Science of Man ts. the only folid 
Foundation for the other Sciences, fo the only 


¢ folid Foundation we can give to this Science it- 


felf, muft be laid on Experience and Obfer- 
vation.— For it feems evident, that the Effence 
of the Mind being equally unknown to us with 
that of external Bodies, it muft be equally im- 
poffible to form any Notions of its Powers and 
Qualities, otherwife than from careful and exact 
Experiments, and the Obfervation of thofe par- 
ticular Effeéts which refule from its different Cir- 
cumftances and Situations. 
‘© Moral Philofophy has indeed this peculiar Dit- 
advantage, which is not found in natural; thar, 
in collecting its Experiments, it cannot make 
them purpotely, with Premeditation, and after 
fuch a manner, as to fatisfy itlelf concerning 
every particular Difficulty which may arife. 
When we are at a lofs to kuow the Effects of 
one Body upon another, we need only put them 
in that Situation, and obferve what refults from 
it. But fhould we endeavour to clear up after 





the fame manner any Doubt in moral Philofophy, 


by placing ourfelves in the fame Cafe with thac 
which we confider, it is evident this Reflection 
and Premeditation would fo difturb the Opera- 
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<< tion of our natural Principles, as muft render jt 
«¢ impoffible to form any juft Conclufion from the 
«¢s Phoenomenon. We mutt therefore glean up 
«© our Experiments in this Science from a cautious 
«¢ Obfervation of human Life, and take them as 
«¢ they appear in the common Courfe of the World, 
<< by Mens Behaviour in Company, in Affairs, and 
«s in their Pleafures. Where Experiments of this 
«< kind are judicioufly colleéted and compared, we 
«< may hope to eftablifh on them a Science, which 
«¢ will not be inferior in Certainty, and will be 
«< much fuperior in Utility, to any other of human 
«© Comprehenfion.” 

Here the Reader has all that I can find in the 
Introduction to this Work, which can in the leaft 
give him any Idea of the Defign of it: How far 
he will be thereby inftruéted in it, mutt be left to 
his own Judgment: I go onto fet before him the 
feveral Topicks therein treated of. The Under- 
{tanding is the Subject of the firft Book, cr Volume, 
which is by much the largeft. In the fecond Book, 
or Volume, the Paffions are confidered. The former 
of thefe Books is divided into four Parts. In the 
firft, the Doctrine of Ideas is delivered ; accounting 
for their Origin, and defcribing their Compofition, 
Connexion and Abftraétion. I fhall offer a fhort 
Hint of what he has faid upon thefe different 
Heads. 

To trace the Origin of our Ideas, he refolves all 
the Perceptions of the human Mind into two Kinds, 
which may be called Jmpreffions and Jdeas,* He 


o 


La) 


* Our Author tells us, he makes ule of thefe Terms in a 
Senfe different from what is ufual, and he hopes this Liberty 
will be allowed him. He thinks he rather reftores the Word 
Idea to its original Senfe, from which Mr. Locke had. (as he ts 
pleafed to fay) perverted it, in making it ftand for all our Per- 
ceptions, 


makes 
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makes the Difference betwixt thefe to confift in the 
Degrees of Force and Livelinefs, with which they 
{trike the perceiving Faculty. Thofe that enter 
with the moft Violence, he calls Impreffions ; and 
under this Name he comprehends all our Senfa- 
tions, Paffions and Emotions, as they make their 
firft Appearance in the Soul. By Jdeas, he means 
the faint Images of thefe in Thinking and Reafon- 
ing.—There is another Divifion of our Perceptions 
whereof he takes notice, and which extends itfelf 
both to our Impreffions and Ideas: This is into 
fimple and complex. 

Having by thefe Divifions given an Order and 
Arrangement to his Objects, (that is, I fuppofe, 
Ideas) we may now, he fays, with the more Ac- 
curacy confider their Qualities and Relations, The 
firft Circumftance that ftrikes his Eye,* is the great 
Refemblance betwixt our Impreffions and Ideas in 
every Particular, except their Degree of Force and 


Vivacity. When he fhuts his Eyes and thinks of 


his Chamber, the Ideas he forms are exact Repre- 
fentations (he tells us) of the Impreffions he felt. 
I fancy moft other People have made the fame Ob- 
fervation. However, this Circumftance feems. to 
our Author remarkable, and engages his Attentian 
for a Moment. | 

- Having finifhed his Meditations on this Point, 
and difcovered this Relation between Impreffions 
and Ideas, which, he fays, requires no farther Exa- 
mination, he is curious to find fome other of their 
Qualities. He proceeds therefore to confider how 
they ftand with regard to their Exiftence, and 
which of the Impreffions and Ideas are Caufes, and 


* This Work abounds throughout with Egoti/ms. The Author 
would fearcely ufe that Form of Speech more frequently, if he 
kad written his own Memoirs, 
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which Effeéts. The full Examination of this Quef- 
tion is, he tells us, the Subject of this Performance of 
his ; and therefore he here contents himfelf with efta- 
blifhing this one general Propofition, That all our 
fimple Ideas in their firft Appearance are derived from 
fimple Imprefions, which are corre/pondent to them, 
and which they exaétly reprefent. When he has 
fixed this Affertion beyond Contradiction, he re- 
fleéts on what he has done with great Satisfaction ; 
faying, ‘* Thisthen isthe firft Principle I eftablith in 
«s the Science of human Nature, nor ought we to 
«¢ defpife it becaufe of the Simplicity of its Ap. 
‘¢ pearance. For it is remarkable, that the prefent 
*¢ Queftion is the fame with what has made fo 
*¢ much Noife in other Terms, when it has been 
¢ difputed whether there be any innate Ideas, or 
«© whether all Ideas be derived from Senfation and 
*¢ Reflexion. We may obferve, that in order to 
‘s prove the Ideas of Extenfion and Colour not to 
«¢ be innate, Philofophets do nothing but fhew, 
¢¢ that they are conveyed by our Senfes. To prove 
¢ the Ideas of Paffion and Defire not to be innate, 
s¢ they obferve that we have a preceding Expe- 
« rience of thefe Emotions in ourfelves. Now if 
<¢ we carefully examine thefe Arguments, we fhall 
‘ find that they prove nothing, but that Ideas are 
«¢ preceded by other more lively Perceptions from 
«¢ which they are derived, and which they repre- 
e¢ fent.” See what an extraordinary Light our Au- 
thor, by two or three Arguments, has caft upon a 
Point, which coft Mr. Locke, and fome other emi- 
nent Philofophers, no little Pains in fettling. ‘* Ac- 
*< cordingly he hopes his clear ftating of the Quef- 
‘¢ tion will remove all Difputes concerning it, and 
<¢ will render the abovefaid Principle of more ule 
<< in our Reafonings, than it feems hitherto to have 
<¢ been.” 
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And now having made it appear, thar our fim- 
le Impreffions are prior to their corre{pondent 
eae a very few Inftances excepted, Method feems, 
our Author fays, to require we fhould examine our 
Impreffions, before we confider our Ideas, But af- 
ter informing us that Impreffions may be divided 
into two kinds, thofe of Sen/ation and thafe of Re- 
flexion, and briefly illuftrating both forts, he gives 
us to underftand, that it will be neceflary to reverfe 
that Method, which at firft Sight feems moft natu- 
ral; and, in order to explain the Nature and Prin- 
ciples of the human Mind, give a particular Ac- 
count of Ideas, before we proceed to Impreflions, 

In Purfuance of this Refolution, he goes on: Firft, 
to defcribe and diftinguifh the Ideas of the Memory 
and Imagination: Secondly, to explain the Con- 
nexion or Affociation of Ideas; Thirdly, to affign 
their feveral other Relations: Fourthly, to define and 
fix the trie Effence of Modes and Subftances: And 
Fifthly, to determine the Nature of abftract Ideas, 
On all thefe Heads, a Man, who has never had the 
Pleafure of reading Mr. Locke’s incomparable Effay, 
will perufe our Author with much lefs Difguft, than 
thofe can who have been ufed to the irrefiftible Rea- 
foning and wonderful Perfpicuity of that admirable 
Writer. 

To pafs over the other Topicks, let us tranfiently 
view our Author’s Difcourfe on abfiratted Ideas, 
which fills up the feventh Section of the firft Part of 
his Work. He begins, «* A very material Queftion 
«© has been ftarted concerning ab/raG or general 
“¢ Ideas, whether they be general or particular in the 
‘© Minds Conception of them.’* Then he tells us 


* It may be a Queflion whether there are indeed any abfra 
or generalIdeas ; but furely there cannot be any fuch Query as 
this here ftated: No-body, one would think in his Sentes, can 
afk whether abfira or general Ideas be general or particular in 
the Mind’s Conception of them ? 
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that Dr. Berkeley has difputed the received Opinion 
in this Particular, and has afferted, that ail general 
Ideas are nothing but particular ones, annexed to a cer- 
tain Term, which gives them a more extenfive Signifim 
cation, and makes them recall upon Occafion other Lndi- 
viduals which are fimilar to them. ‘This, agreeable 
to his Sagacity, he looks upon as one of the greateft 
and moft valuable Difcoveries that has been made of 
late Years in the Republick of Letters; and {fo he 
fets himfelf to confirm it by fome Arguments, which, 
in his Apprehenfion, will put it beyond all Doubr 
and Controverfy. 

It is above twenty Years fince I looked over that 
Piece of Dr. Berkeley’s, which contains this moft 
precious Difcovery, and, if I remember right, that 
Gentleman himfelf boafts of fome mighty Ad- 
vantages that would accrue from it to the Common- 
wealth of Learning: The Acquifition of Science 
was to become exceeding eafy, and feveral Difficul- 
ties, that were uled grievoufly to perplex Mathema- 
ticians and Meiaphyficians, were to fink before it: 
In fhort, it was to do fuch Feats in behalf of Know- 
ledge, as no Principle befide was able to pertorm. 
But notwithftanding all thefe Benefits that were to 
accompany it, I do not find it has met with any fa- 
vourable Reception asong the Literati; or that 
many Perfons of Ability and Penetration are be- 
come Diiciples: Its Fortune’ may now perhaps be 
more profperous under the Aufpices of its new Pa- 
tron, who, we fee, undercakes to raife it above all 
Oppofition. | 

‘< It isevident, he fays, that in forming moft of 
«< our general Ideas, if not all of them, we abftract 
“< from every particular Degree of Quantity and 
** Quality; and that an Object ceaies not to be of 
‘© any particular Species on account of every fmall 
«© Alteration in its Extenfion, Duration, and otier 
«© Properties. It may therefore be thought, 8 

' ere 
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«¢ here is a plain Dilemma that decides concerning 
the Nature of cthofe abftraGt Ideas which have at- 
«* forded fo much Speculation to Philofophers, 
«“ The abftract Idea ot a Man reprefents Men of 
all Sizes and all Qualities; which it is concluded 
it cannot do, but either dy reprefenting at once all 
‘© pofible Sizes and all pofible Qualities, or by ve- 
<¢ prefenting no particular one at all, Now it ha- 
«+ ving been efteemed abfurd to defend the former 
‘6 Propofition, as implying an infinite Capacity in 
s¢ the Mind, it has been commonly infer’d in fa- 
vour of the latter.” 

Here is the Dilemma with which we are perplex- 
ed on this Subjeét, and from which the fuperior Ca- 
pacity of our Author is to deliver us, The latter 
Inference he utterly deftroys. And this he does, 
firft, by proving that it is utterly impoffible to 
conceive any Quantity or Quality, without forming 
a precife' Notion of its Degrees, And fecondly, by 
fhewing, that though the Capacity of the Mind be 
not infinité, yet we can at once form a Notion of 
all poffible Degrees of Quantity and Quality, in 
fuch a Manner at leaft, as, however imperfect, may 
ferve all the Purpofes of Reflection and Converfa- 
tion. 

Thus I have told the Reader what our Author 
has done, JI cannot fo compleatly fhew him how he 
has done it; for at the moft, 1 muft fet down only 
the Heads of thofe Arguments whereby he demon- 
ftrates the two foregoing Propofitions. The firft, 
afferting the Impoffibility of conceiving any Quan- 
tity or Quality, without forming a precife Notion of 
its Degrees, he proves by thefe three: Firft, what- 
ever Objects are different are diftinguifhable, and 
whatever Objeéts are diftinguifhable are feparable 
by the Thought and Imagination, and vice vera. 
Secondly, it is confeffed, that no Object can appear 
to the Senfes, or, in other Words, that no Impref- 
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fion can become prefent to the Mind, without being 
determined in its Degrees both of Quantity and 

uality: To affirm otherwife, implies that it is pof. 
fible for the fame Thing to be and not to be, 
Thirdly, it isa Principle in Philofophy, that every 
thing in Nature is individual, and that it is utterly 
abfurd to fuppofe a Triangle really exiftent, which 
has no precife Proportion of Sides and Angles, If 
this therefore be abfurd in Faét and Reality, it mutt 
alfo be fo in Jdea ; fince nothing of which we can 
form a clear and diftinét Idea is abfurd and impof- 
fible.* But to form the Idea of an Objeét, and to 
form an Idea fimply, is the fame Thing ; she Re- 
ference of the Idea to an Oljeét being an extraneous 
Denomination, of which, in itfelf, it bears no Mark 
or Charaéter. 

When our Author, by what he fays upon thefe 
Heads, has convinced us of his firft Propofition, 
he proceeds to confirm the fecond, relating to the 
Capacity of the Mind, for forming at once a Notion 
of all pofible Degrees of Quantity and Quality. He 
tells us, when we have found a Refemblance among - 
feveral Objects, we apply the fame Name to all of 
them, whatever Differences may appear among 
them. When we have acquired a Cuftom of this 
kind, the hearing of that Name revives the Idea 
of one of thefe Objcéts, with all its particular Cir- 
cumftances. But as the fame Word has been fre- 


* I have revolved this Sentence in my Mind till I have quite 
tired myfelf, but cannot, after all, find any Meaning in it. 1 do 
not mention this as a fingular Inftance of our Author’s Infcruta- 
bility, for there are, to.me, innumerable in this Work of his 3 
but I could not point out a more fhort and entire one, whereby 
the Reader may judge how qualified this Writer is to give us a 
clear Idea of {6 complex a Subjeét as Human Nature, or, with 
what Jutlice he tramples upon Mr. Locke, and pretends to reftore 
or rectify what he has perverted. . Mind, for this Purpofe alfo, 
what immediately follows. 
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quently applied to other Individuals, different in 
many Refpects from that Idea which is immediately 
prefent to the Mind; the Mind not being able to 
revive the Idea of all the Individuals, only revives 
that Cuftom which we have acquired by furveying 
them. ‘* They are not really and in fact prefent to 
‘© the Mind, but only in Power; nor do we draw 
« them all out diftinétly in the Imagination, but 
‘«¢ keep ourfelves in a Readinefs to furvey any of 
«s them, as we may be prompted by a prefent De- 
« fion or Neceffity. The Word raifes up an indi- 
«© vidual Idea, along with a certain Cuftom, and 
« that Cuftom produces any other individual one 
“ for which we may have Occafion. But as the 
ss Produétion of all the Ideas to which the Name 
‘¢ may be applied, is in moft Cafes impoffible, we 
<< abridge that Work by a more partial Confidera- 
‘¢ tion, and find but few Inconveniences to arife in 
«© Reafoning from that Abridgment.” 

When he has faid this, and a good deal more, for 
the Explication of this Point, he tells us, the only 
Difficulty that can remain relating thereto is, to ac- 
count for that Cuftom which fo readily recalls every 
particular Idea for which we may have Occafion, 
The Method he takes for giving us a fatisfactory 
Notion of it is, ** by producing other Inftances 
‘¢ which are analogous to it, and other Principles 
‘¢ which facilitate its Operation.” His Obferva- 
tions for this Purpofe are four, and it is evident he 
has a very good Opinion of them ; for thus he 
fays, “* Perhaps thefe four Reflections may help to 
<< remove all Difficulties to the Hypothefis I have 
“© propofed concerning abftract Ideas, fo contrary 
“© to that which has hitherto prevailed in Philofo- 
“¢ phy. But, to tell the Truth, I place my chief 
*° Confidence in what I have proved concerning the 
‘¢ Impoffibility of general Ideas, according to the 
** common Method of explaining them. We muft 
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«< certainly feek fome new Syftem upon this Head, 
‘«< and there plainly is none befide what I have pro- 
“¢ pofed.” 

Before he leaves this Subject, he deduces from the 
foregoing Principles an Explanation of that Diffinc- 
tion of Reafon, (as he phrafes it) which is fo much 
talked of, and fo little underftood, in the Schools, 

We have gone thorough the firft Part of this 
Book. In the fecond Part we find our Author’s 
Notions of the infinite Divifibility, and other Quali- 
ties, of our Ideas of Space and Time ;* with divers 
Objeétions that may be made thereunto, and his 
Anfwers. He introduces this Chapter with an indi- 
reé&t Compliment upon himfelf ; after which he re- 
peats, in his own Way, a great many odd Fancies 
relating to this Topick, that have often made their 
Appearance in the Writings of other minute Phi- 
lofophers. Of thefe I fhall give the Reader a 
Tafte, by the Recital of two or three in their Orders. 


-Thus he fays, . ! 


« It is certain that the Imagination + reaches 
‘sa Minimum, and may raife up to itfelf an Idea, 
¢¢ of which it cannot conceive any Sub-divifion, 
<¢ and which cannot be diminifhed without a total 
<¢ Annihilation, When you tell me of the thou- 
¢¢ fandth and ten-thoufandth Part of a Grain of 
¢ Sand, I have a diftinét Idea of thefe Numbers, 


e 


* The intnne Divifibility of Space is, I think, an Impro- 
priety. Space is, in the itricteft Senfe, an Jndividuum; and 
though our Author has exprefled himfelf as above, yet he feems 
by his fubfequent Reajoning (if it may be fo called) to intend by 
Space, Master, or fold ixtenfion, 

+ He might more reafonably have faid, the Mind may reach 
a Minimum, or be convinced of the Exiftence of indivifible Atoms ; 
for it is certain the Imagination never forms an Jdea of partial 
Extenfion, but under jome Figure : Now a Figure of which no 
Sub-divifion can be conceived, is as rank a Contradiétion as any 
our Author cen{ines in his whole Performance. 
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<¢ and of their different Proportions ; but the Images 
‘¢ which I form in my Mind to reprefent the Things 
«< themfelves, are nothing different from each other, 
‘¢ nor inferior to that Image by which | reprefent the 
«¢ Grain of Sand itfelf, which is fuppofed fo vattly 
‘© to exceed them. What confitts of Parts is di- 
«« ftinguifhable into them, and what is dittinguifh- 
« able is feparable.* But whatever we may ima- 
«¢ gine, the Idea of a Grain of Sand is not diftin- 
*¢ guifhable, nor feparable into 20, much lefs into 
‘© 1000, 10000, or an infinite Number of different 
‘© Ideas.” 

In a Paragraph or two after, our Author is cer- 
tain again, ** That we can form Ideas which fhall 
«« be no greater than the {malleft Atom of the ani- 
‘mal Spirits of an Infeét a thoufand times lefs 
‘¢ than a Mite; and we ought rather to conclude, 
‘© that the Difficulty lies in enlarging our Concep- 
*¢ tions fo much as to form a juft Notion of a 
«© Mite.t For, in order to torm a juft No- 
“¢ tion of thefe Animals, we muft have a di- 
© ftinct Idea reprefenting every Part of them ; 
‘© which, according to the Syilem of infinite Divili- 
‘* bility, is utterly impoffible ; and, according to 
«« that of indivifible Parts or Atoms, is extremely 


* This Axiom is fomewhat like a Ccnjurer’s Hocus Pocus 5 tt 
works Wonders, and is at every Jurn:epeated. Lec this Gen- 
tleman apply it once move In the Cale beiore us; Jet him try af 
he can conceive in his Imagination a Grain of Sand, without 
conceiving a Surface; and let him try if he can imigine any 
Suriace without at leaft two diltirgu fhable, and confequently, 
accordii g to his own Axicm, fepsrable Sices. 

+ This Writer fancies a Difficulty where there is none. Diff- 
culty implies a Poffibility of the ‘I hirg it relaces to, and a Capa- 
city in the Agent to accomplifh it, when exercd co the utmoit, 
and attended with favourable Cicumilances. But mu is entirely 
above the Reach of the human Mind to furm a ju qi! thereby 
is meant an adegyate) Not.on of a Mic, or any Anima! whai- 


foever, 
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*¢ difficult, by reafon of the vaft Number and 
¢¢ Multiplicity of thefe Parts.* 

When our Author has ran through the Argu- 
ments he had picked up againft the infinite Divifi- 
bility of Space, he tells us, it is true Mathematicians 
are wont to fay, that there are equally ftrong Ar- 
guments on the other Side of the Queftion; and 
then he adds, ‘+ Before 1 examine thefe Arguments 
<< and Objections in Detail, I will here take them 
<¢ in a Body, and endeavour, by a fhort and de- 
<¢ cifive Reafon, to prove at once that it is utterly 
«s impoffible they can have any juft Foundation,” 
What an effectual Method has this Gentleman con- 
trived of deftroying his AntafSonifts! He firft flays 
then all in a Body, and kills them one by one af- 
terwards, I fhall not fay a Syllable of his particu- 
Jar Executions, but give the Reader a Sight only of 
that dreadful! Inftrument, whereby at a fingle Blow 
he takes away the Lives of all his Oppofers. 
<¢ It isaneftablifhed Maxim (fays he) in Metaphy- 
<¢ ficks, that whatever the Mind clearly conceives in- 
‘ cludes the Idea of pofible Exiftence ; or, in other 
Words, that nothing we imagine is abfolutely impof- 
«« fible. We can form no Idea of a Mountain without 
s¢ a Valley, and therefore regard it as impoffible. 

«¢ Now it is certain we have an Idea of Exten- 
fion ; for otherwife, why do we talk or reafon 
*¢ concerning it? It is likewife certain that this 
Idea, as conceived by the Imagination, though 
«¢ divifible into Parts, or inferior Ideas, is not infi- 
‘* nitely divifible, nor confifts of an infinite Number 


a 


* How fubtle a Diftinétion is this between the Impofibility 
and Difficulty attending the different Syitems. But in reality, . 
there is not a Man in the Univerfe that can reap the leaft Benefit 
by it, except our Author himfelf. ‘To every one elfe it is as im- 
pofiible, upon one Suppofition as on the other, to have a diftinét 
Idea, reprefenting every Part of an Infeét a thoufand times lefs 
than a Mite, not excluding ever tho!e of which its animal Sp!- 
nits confift, 
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‘* of Parts: For that exceeds the Comprehenfion 
‘¢ of our limited Capacities. Here then is an Idea 
«¢ of Extenfion, which confifts of Parts, or infe- 
«s rior Ideas, that are perfectly indivifible ; confe- 
«¢ quently this [dea implies no Contradiétion ; con- 
‘¢ fequently it is impoffible for Extenfion really to 
‘¢ exift conformable to it; and confequently all 
‘s the Arguments employed againft the Poffibility 
** of mathematical Points are {cholaftick Quibbles, 
«s and unworthy of our Attention. 

‘¢ Thefe Confequences we may carry one Step 
‘¢ farther, and conclude that all the pretended De- 
<¢ monftrations for the infinite Divifibility of Ex- 
*¢ tenfion are equally fophiftical, fince it is certain 
«¢ thefe Demonttrations cannot be juft, without 
«« proving the Impoffibility of mathematical] Points ; 
‘¢ which it is an evident Abfurdity to pre- 
«< tend to.” 

There is not, J am_ perfuaded, any Reader 
hardy enough to withftand fuch Reafoning as this 
is. And I hope no one will be fo ill-natur’d, as to 
refufe joining with the Author of it in a Compli- 
ment which he paffes on himfelf, at the very En- 
trance of the third Se€tion immediately following, 
wherein he confiders the other Qualities of our Ideas 
of Time and Space. ‘** No Difcovery (fays le 
‘¢ there) could have been made more happily for 
‘© deciding all Controverfics concerning Ideas, than 
‘© that with which I at firft fet out, wz. Tivat [m- 
‘© orefiions always take the Precedency of them, and 
‘© that every Idea with which the Imagination is 
“© furnifoed, firjt makes its Appearance in a COP- 
“© yefpondent Imprefian.? By the Application of this 
fortunate Principle, he proceeds to penetrate till far 
ther into the Nature of our Ideas of Space and 
Time. What a vaft Progrefs he has made in this 
Science, may be eafily gueis’d, by my here marking 
the very firlt Step he has therein taken: ** Upon 
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«© opening my Eyes, fays he, and turning them to 
‘ the furrounding Objects, I perceive many vifible 
“ Bodies; and upon fhutting them again, and con- 
‘ fidering the Diftance betwixt thefe Bodies, 1 ac- 
‘ quire the Idea of Extenfion.” This is indeed a 
new Method of gaining it, entirely of our Author’s 
Invention ; but we fhall fee a little lower, that this 
reiterated Action of the Eye js not always neceffary 
for that Purpofe, but that the Idea of Extenfion 
may be had, at leaft without clofing the Eye-lids. 
For thus he goes on, full as wifely as he begun. 

«¢ As every Idea is derived from fome Impreffi- 
<¢ on, which is exactly fimilar to it, the Impreffi- 
<¢ ons fimilar to this Idea of Extenfion, muft either 
‘ be fome Senfations derived from the Sight, or 
<¢ fome interna] Impreffions arifing from thefe Sen- 
<< fations. Our internal Impreffions are our Paffi- 
<¢ ons; none of which, I believe, will ever be af- 
¢ ferted to be the Model, from which the Idea of 
«¢ Space is derived. There remains therefore no- 
¢ thing but the Senfes, which can convey to us this 
‘ original Impreffion. Now what Impreffion do 
s¢ our Senfes here convey to us? This is the prin- 
«+ cipal Queftion, and decides without Appeal con- 
¢* cerning the Nature of the: Idea”’ And now 
follows his Anfwer, by the firft Sentence of which 
we fhall perceive, as I have faid above, that this 
extraordinary Philofopher does not always need 
both to open and fhut his Eyes, in order to acquire 
the fimple Idea of Extenfion, 

‘© The Table before me, fays he, is alone [uffi- 
cient by its View, to give mean Idea of Exten- 
fion. This Idea, then, is borrowed from, and 
reprefents fome Impreffion, which this Moment 
appears to the Senfes. But my Senfes convey to 
«© me only the Impreffions of coloured Points, dil- 
*¢ pofed in a certain manner. If the Eye is fenfi- 
s* ble of any thing farther, I defire it may be pointed 
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s outto me. But if it is impoffible to few any 
«© Thing further, we may conclude with Certainty, 
ss that the Idea of Extenfion is nothing but a Copy 
«¢ of thefe coloured Points, and of the Manner of 
«6 their Appearance, 

So much for the Exten/ion of Space. Not that 
our Author has here quitted it. He wades {till tar- 
ther therein, through feveral Pages, mixing Time 
along with it, and viewing both in a Variety of 
Lights. Some of thefe are too dazzling for my 
weak Sight. I muft therefore fhun them ; only 
telling the Reader, whofe Eyes are ftrong enough 
for fuch Views, where he is to look for them. And 
befides the Sequel of the third Section, from the 
former Part of which we have had the three laft 
Citations, there is the fourth Section, wherein di- 
vers of them are tobe found, under the Title of An- 
fwers to the Objections, whereby Metaphyficians, 
Mathematicians, €?c. have confpired to deftroy 
our Author’s Do¢trine of indivifible Atoms. 

When he begins to deal with the Geometricians, 
he fays, at firft Sight their Science feems favourable 
to his Thefis; and if it be contrary in its Demon- 
ftrations, "tis perfe€tly conformable in its Definiti- 
ons his prefent Bufinefs then, as he adds, muft be 
to defend the Definitions, and refute the Demon- 
ftrations. 

I will have nothing to do in the Quarrel ; if 
they cannot maintain their Demonftrations againft 
his Attacks, they may even perith. 

In the fifth Section, which is filled up likewile 
with Objections and Replies, he encounters the Na- 
turalifis, who hold the Reality of an abfolute Va- 
cuum. The Difpute upon this Head including divers 
fubtle Speculations, interefts the Metaphyficians alfo, 
The preceding Section was ufhered in with a very 
brief Recapitulation of his Syftem concerning 
Space and Time, which confifts, as he tells us, of 

two 
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two Parts. The firft depends on this Chain of 
Reafoning. The Capacity of the Mind is not in- 
finite; confequently no Idea of Extenfion or Dura- 
tion, includes an infinite Number. of Parts or in- 
ferior Ideas, but of a finite Number, and thefe 
{imple and indivifible. The fecond is a Confe- 
quence of the former, which implies, that the Parts 
into which the Ideas of Space and Time refolve 
themfelves, become at laft indivifible; and thefe 


. indivilible Parts, being nothing in themfelves, are 


inconceivable, when not filled with fomething real 
and exiftent. The Ideas of Space and Time are 
therefore no feparate or diftin¢ét Ideas, but merely 
thofe of the Manner or Order, in which Objects 
exift: Or, in other Words, ’tis impoffible to con- 
ceive either a Vacuum and Extenfion without Mat- 
ter, or a Time, when there was no Succeffion or 
Change in any real Exiftence. 

The firft half of this Syftem he has inconteftably 
proved in the foregoing Pages of this Work ; and 
I have given my Readers a flight Tafte of his 
Demonftration; the fecond Part of it is the Bafis of 
the fifth Section, wherein he delivers his Sentiments 
of a Vacuum; for therefrom, he fays, it follows, 
<< that we can form no Idea of a Vacuum, or Space, 
«© where there is nothing vifible or tangible.” This 
gives Rife (and well it may) to three Objections ; 
which he moft intelligibly tells us, be hall examine 
tozetber, becaufe the Anfwer he fhall give to one is a 
Confequence of that which be fhall make ufe of for 
the others. 

One might from thefe Anfwers colle&t many Paf- 
iages, which would give us a high Conceit of the 
Author’s Sagacity. Let us pick out only two or 
three fora Sample. Thus, he has difcover’d, that 
«© a Man, who enjoys his Sight, receives no other 
“© Perception from turning his Eyes on every Side, 
*¢ when entirely deprived of Light, than what 1s 

| “© common 
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“ common to him with one born blind ; and ’tis 
«< certain, he adds, fuch a onehas no Idea either of 
ss Light or Darknefs.” A Page or two after, 
where he is fhewing, that Motion does not prefup- 
fe a Vacuum, he fays, admirably to that Pur- 
pofe, ‘* fuppofe a Man to be fupported in the Air, 
« and to be foftly conveyed along by fome invifi- 
ble Power ; ’tis evident he is fenfible of nothing, 
and never receives the Idea of Extenfion, nor 
indeed any Idea, from this invariable Motion, 
Even fuppofe, he moves his Limbs too and fro, 
this Cannot convey to him that Idea. He feels 
in that Cafe a certain Senfation or Impreffion, 
the Parts of which are fucceffive to each other, 
‘© and may give him the Idea of Time, but cer- 
¢* tainly are not difpofed in fuch a Manner, as is 
neceflary to convey the Idea of Space or Exten- 
‘“¢ fion.” Again, his Argument leading him ta 
inquire, whether the Sight can convey the Impref- 
fion and Idea of a Vacuum? To determine that ic 
cannot, among other Confiderations he puts a Cafe 
of two luminous Bodies eppearing at fome Diftance 
from one another, upon a Field (if I may fo ex- 
prefs it) of abfolute Darknefs. Now as the Di- 
{tance between thefe Objeéts is not any thing co- 
Joured or vifible, it may be thought, he fays, that 
there is here a Vacuum or pure Extenfion, not on- 
ly intelligible to the Mind, but obvious to the very 
Senfes, This, he owns, is our natural and moft fa- 
miliar Way of thinking ; but he evinces it to be 4 
wrong one: For ‘ fince this Diftance caufes no 
** Perception different from what a blind Man re- 
* ceives from his Eyes, or what is convey’d to us 
‘in the darkeft Night, it muft partake of the 
‘* fame Properties; and as Blindnefs and Dark- 
‘< nefs afford us no Ideas of Extenfion, it is im- 
* poffible, that the dark and SonogpE es Di- 
«¢ ftance 
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*¢ ftance between two Bodies can ever produce that 
“ Idea. Again, 

His Subject leading him to obferve, as a general 
Maxim in the Science of human Nature, that where. 
ever there is a clofe Relation betwixt two Ideas, the 
Mind is very apt in all its Difcourfes and Reafon- 
ings to ufe the one for the other; he undertakes to 
affign the Caufes of this Phoenomenon (as he calls it,) 
Accordingly he remarks, “ that as the Mind is en- 
«“ dowed with a Power of exciting any Idea ir 
“© pleafes ; whenever it difpatches the Spirits into that 
‘© Region of the Brain, in which the Idea js 
« placed, thefe Spirits always excite the Idea, 
<< when they run precifely into the proper Traces, 
<< and rummage that Cell which belongs to the 
‘* Tdea. But as this Motion is feldom direét, and 
<¢ naturally turns a little to the one Side or the other ; 
“« for this Reafon the animal Spirits, falling into 
“< contiguous Traces, prefent the related Ideas in 
‘ lieu of that, which the Mind defired at firft to 

«< furvey. This Change we are not always fenfi- 
«< ble of ; but continuing ftill the fame Train of 
‘© Thought, make ufe of the related Idea, 
“which %™ prefented to us, and employ it in 
“‘ our Reafoning, as if it were the fame with 
‘© what we demanded.” What could Cartefius 
or Maiebranch have faid more @ propos upon thts 
Head! How admirably does this account for 
the Miftakes and Sophifms fo frequent and {fo fa- 
tal in Philofophy. 

I faid at the Head of thefe Citations, that [ 
fhould extraét them from our Author’s Reply to 
certain Objections, and I verily thought I had done 
fo, when reading farther, I was a little ftaggered, 
at the Top of a Paragraph, with this Sentence, 
<¢ After this Chain of Reafoning and Explication 
“ of my Principles, I am now prepared to an{wer 
“< all the Objections that have been offered, . 
se ther 
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ss ther deriv’d from Meraphyficks or Mechanics.” 
J was juft refolving to look back, to fee how I 
came to be fo miftaken, when I made myfelf eafy 
by reflecting on the Genius of my Author, who of- 
ten affects to ftartle or perplex his Readers: And in- 
deed as I went forward, I found nothing to alter my 
Opinion of what was paft, or to anfwer the Expec. 
tation that might naturally be rais’d by the above 
Declaration. 

If what I have been mentioning in fome Mea- 
fure puzzled me, I was no lefs charmed at an In- 
ftance of our Author’s fuperlative Modefty, which 
appears a Page or two after. For there, when he 
is returning as it were from the utter Overthrow of 
his Oppofers, his Stile is fo unlike that of a Con- 
queror, that it would rather induce one to think he 
had been defeated. ‘** Thus, fays he, I /eem to 
‘¢ have anfwer’d the three Objections above-men- 
‘* tioned ; tho’ at the fame time I am _ fenfible, 
“ that few will be fatisfied with thefe Anfwers, 
<¢ but will immediately propofe new Objections 
‘«s and Difficulties.” One of thefe he gueffes at, 
and tells us, *¢ ’Twill probably be faid, that his 
‘© Reafoning makes nothing to the Matter in hand, 
‘c and that he explains only the Manner in which 
‘s Objects affect the Senfes, without endeavouring 
<¢ to account for their real Nature and Operations,” 
To this Objection, he very candidly fays, he an- 
{wers, ‘* by pleading guilty, and by confefling that 
«¢ his Intention never was to penetrate into the Na- 
‘¢ ture of Bodies, or explain the fecret Caufes of 
«© their Operations. —- As to thofe who atrempt to 
«© do fo, he cannat approve of their Ambition, till 
‘¢ he fees, in fome one Inftance at leaft, that they 
<c have met with Succefs. He contents himfelf 
« with knowing perfe€tly the Manner in which 
‘6 Objects affect his Senfes, and their Connexions 
‘© with each other, as far as Expcricace informs 
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« him of them. This fuffices for the Conduét of 
© Life; and this fuffices alfo for his Philofophy, 
‘© which pretends only to explain the Nature and 
‘© Caufes of eur Perceptions, or Impreffions and 
«© Jdeas.” I cannot fay what will foffice for his 
Philofophy, but I will venture to affirm his Philo- 
fophy will never fuffice to acquaint us with either 
the Nature or Caufes of our Perceptions; any far- 
ther than any Man’s Confcioufnefs will do, with- 
Out 1. 

In the next Paragraph he affumes the Air of a 
Sphinx, only not attended with the horrible Cruel- 
ty of that Monfter, He advances a Paradox at 
leaft as obfcure as the other’s Enigma; notwith- 
ftanding he is pleafed to affert it will eafily be ex- 
plain’d from the foregoing Reafoning. The en- 
fuing is an exact Tranicript of it. ** I fhall (fays 
s¢ he) conclude this Subject of Extenfion, with a 
‘ Paradox. — This Paradox is, that if you are 
*< pleafed to give to invifible and mtangible Di- 
«¢ ftance, or in other Words, to the Capacity of 
“ becoming a vifible and tangible Diftance, the 
‘< Name of a Vacunam, Extenfion and Matter are 
«¢ the fame, and yet there is a Vacaum. If you 
<¢ will not give it that Name, Motion is poffible in 
<< a Plenum, without any Impulfe ix infinitum, 
¢ without returning in a Circle, and without Pe 
‘ netration.” This dark Saying brings us very 
near to the End of the fifth Section, which clofes 
with proving Time to be nothing but the Manner in 
which fome real Olye& exifts. 

The fixth (which is the laft) Se€tion of the fe- 
cond Part of this Work, treats of the Ideas of Ex- 
iftence, and of external Exiftence. As our Author 
handles thefe abftrufe Points more fully hereafter, I 
fhall take no notice of what he has faid here, where 
he has only hinted hig Sentiments concerning them. 
, I pro- 
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I proceed now therefore to the third Part of this 
Treatife, where the Author has defcanted very large- 
ly on two very curious Topicks, Knowledge and 
Probability. Were! to make a methodical Abftraét 
of the feveral Sections into which his Difcourfe on 
thefe Heads is divided, it would carry me tar be- 
yond the Space I ought to allow this Article ; 1 mutt 
therefore follow the CourfeI have hitherto gone in, 
contenting myfelf with only felecting here and there 
an extraordinary Paflage, for the Readers Infor- 
mation and Entertainment. 

The firft Section of this Part opens with an E- 
numeration of the different Kinds of philofophical! 
Relation. They are feven, viz. Refemblance, I- 
dentity, Relations of Time and Place, Proportion in 
Duantity or Number, Degrees in any Quality, Con- 
trariety, and Caufatieon. Our Author afterwards 
tellsus, thatonly four of thefe can be the Objeéts 
of Knowledge and Certainty. Thefe four are Re- 
femblance, Contrariety, Degrees in Quality, and 
Proportions in Quantity or Number. The three 
firft, he fays, are difcoverable at firft Sight, and 
fall more properly under the Province of Intuition 
than Demonftration : Which laft ts chiefly concerned 
in fixing the Proportions of Quantity or Number. 
Here he takes Occafion of paffing a Verdict on 
Geometry, very different from that of the more 
unthinking Bulk of Mankind, who are apt to en- 
tertain I know not what Prejudices in its Favour. 
‘“* It is, he tells us, the Art, by which we fix the 
‘¢ Proportions of Figures; but which, tho’ it much 
“: excels, both in Univerfality and Exactnefs, the 
‘ loofe Judgments of the Senfes and Imagination, 
<¢ yet never attains a perfect Precifion and Exact- 
“© nefs. [ts firft Principles are ftill drawn from the 
‘ general Appearance of the Objects; and that 


«* Appearance can never afford us any Security, 
«¢ 
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which Nature is fufceptible: Our Ideas feem 
to give a perfect Affurance, that no two right 
Lines can have a common Segment ; but if we 
confider thefe Ideas, we fhall find, that they al- 
ways fuppofe a fenfible Inclination of the two 
Lines, and that where the Angle they form is 
extremely fmall, we have no Standard of a right 
Line fo precife as to affure us of the Truth of 
this Propofition.” The Geometricians, who would 
confult their own Edification, may, in the Original, 
whence I have extracted this Paflage, meet with 
others on the fame Head, which difcover the Depth 
of this great Mathematician’s Erudition, One thing 
pleafes me vaftly, which is the Impartiality where- 
with he checks the Boaftings of fome. of his {cien. 
tifick Brethren. ‘* ’Tis ufual, fays he, with Ma- 
«¢ thematicians, to pretend that thofe Ideas, which 
“ are their Objects, are of fo refin’d and {piritual a 
«¢ Nature, that they fall, not under the Conception of 
«¢ the Fancy, but muft be comprehended by a pure 
<¢ and intellectual View, of which the fuperior Fa- 
<< culties of the Soul are alone capable.” This, 
he affirms, is all an Artifice; and to deftroy it we 
need only, as he fays, reflect on ,that Principle (of 
his) fo oft infifted on, that ail our Ideas are copied 
from our Impreffions. 1 have afore hinted the migh- 
ty Value of this Difcovery, the Honour of which 
is intirely due to our Author, but it cannot be too 
often inculcated. I verily think, if it were clofely 
purfued, it would lead us to feveral ineftimable 
Defiderata, fuch as the perpetual Motion, the grand 
Elixir, a Diffolvent of the Stone, &c. Many 
Wonders havebeen done in the Republick of Let- 
ters by a fingle and very fimple Principle, tho” I 
queftion if any may compare with the above-men- 
tioned, except that of AZ. Leibnitz. Every one has 
heard, what an immenie Field of Knowledge he 
opened by his fufficient Reajon, and how ee 
wiler 
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wifer the World is by it, at this Day. Such Bene- 
factors to Mankind will always be the Admiration 
of Pofterity. 

I proceed to fay a Word or two of the fecond 
and third Seétions. In the former we have fome- 
what about Probability, and the Idea of Caufe and Ef- 
feé. In the latter wearetold, Why a Cau/e is al- 
ways neceffary. All manner of Perfons, that have 
any Antipathy to the Argument @ Priori for the 
Exiftence of God, may repair to this latter Seéti- 
on, where they will have the Satisfaction of feeing 
it utterly demolifhed. This Writer has here de- 
ftroy’d the Foundation of it, and fothere’s an End 
of the whole Fabrick. Dr.Clarke, and one Fobn 
Lock, Efq, whom he particularly names, two of the 
moft fuperficial Reafoners, were, as well as many 
others, fo weak as to fancy, that whatever begins to 
exi/?, muft have a Caufe of Exiftence, nay, Hobbes 
himfelf, as much an Atheift as we believe him, was 
of this Opinion: Every one knows, how he, and 
the greater Men afore named, pretended to evince 
the Propofition, but our Author pronounces all 
they produced for that Purpofe fallacious, fophifti-~ 
cal, and frivolous; and he really chinks it unne- 
ceffary toemploy many Words in fhewing the Weak- 
nefs of their Arguments, 

Bur, tho’ our Author has quite erafed the Argu- 
ment @ Priori for the Divine Exiftence, I would 
willingly hope, he has no Intention of weakening 
this fundamental Truth, that there és fome one nece/- 
fary, eternal, independent Being ; nor does he directly 
affert a Thing may come into Being without a Cause; 
only he will have Experience to be the fole Road 
by which we can arrive at the Certainty of this 
Thefis, Whatever has began to exift, muft bave had 
aCaufe of its Exiflence. And that Experience will 
lead us thereunto, is what, I fancy, our Author aims 
at proving, in fome enftiing Seétions. I would be 
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more pofitive upon this Point if I could ; but having 
run over the Seétions referr’d to (13 in Number) in or- 
der to know whether this were the realScope of them, 
] acknowledge I cannot underftand them enough to 
pronounce dogmatically: Nor is it to be wonder'd 
at, if | am at a J.ofs inthis Matter, feeing any Man 
mutt be fo, who is not blefs’d with an extraordina- 
ry Penetration ; according to our Author's own Ac- 
knowledgement of the relative Obfcurity of this 
Part of his Argument. For about the Middle of 
the twelfth Section he very well fays, «* I am fenfi- 
‘* ble how abftrufe all this Reafoning muft appear 
“ to the generality of Readers, who not being ac- 
‘© cuftomed to fuch profound Reflections on the in- 
‘¢ telleftual Faculties of the Mind, will be apt to 
“ reject as chimerical whatever {trikes not in with 
«© the common received Notions, and with the eafi- 
« eft and moft obvious Principles of Philofophy. 
«¢ And no doubt there are fome Pains required to 
‘¢ enter into. thefe Arguments ; tho’ perhaps very 


<< Jittle are neceffary to perceive the /mperfettion of 
“ every ae Fiypothefis on this Subjeét, and the 


¢ little Light, which Philofophy can yet afford us 
«tn fuch fublime and fuch curious Speculations,” 
And again, inthe X1Vth Section, after fome farther 
refined Speculations, “* he thinks it proper to give 
«© Warning, that he has. juft now examined one 
‘ of the moft fublime Queftions in Philofophy, 
“© wiz. that concerning the Power and Efficacy of 
‘¢ Caufes; where all the Sciences feem fo much in- 
«¢ terefted.” And the Reafon of this Warning 
partakes of the Excellency of its Subjeét: For he 
adds, ** Such a Warning will naturally rouze up 
‘¢ the Attention of the Reader, and make him de- 
‘¢ fire a more full Account of his Doétrine, as well 
‘sas of the Arguments on which it is founded.” 
A noble Iffue indeed, and moft gracioufly encou- 
raged, for thus he treats it: This Requelt, fays 


.s¢ he, 
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«he, is fo reafonable, that } cannot refute comply- 
«¢ ing with it; efpecially as | am hopetul, thar the 
‘© Principles I proceed on, the more they are exa- 
«© mined, will acquire the more Force ana Evi- 
dence.” Undoubtedly. 

That I was right in my ConjeCiure, as to the real 
Purport of the afore-named Seétions, appears with 
great Probability from the enfuing Paffages, which 
occur toward the latter End of them; and which | 
do not vainly quote as Teftimonies of my Sagacity 
in gueffing, but to inftruct the Reader in a Queftion 
of the higheft Dignity in Metaphyficks ; that is, 
in our Auchor’s own Stile, Why a Cau/e is always 
necefury ? Or, in vulgar Phrafe, Why the Mind 
conceives a Caufe necefliry to the Exiftence of 
every thing that has a Beginning? He fays, 

‘© The Idea of Neceffity arifes from fome Im- 
¢ preffion. There is no Impreffion conveyed by 
our Senfes which can give Rife tothat Idea. [et 
muft therefore be derived from fome internal Im- 
preffion, or Impreffion of Reflection. There is 
no internal Impreffion which has any Relation to 
the prefent Bufinefs, but that Propenfity which 
Cuftom produces to pafs from an Objet? to the 
Idea of its ufual Attendant. Yhis therefore is 
‘¢ the Fffence of Neceffity. Upon the whole, 
“¢ Neceffity is fomething that cxi/ts im the Mind, 
not in Objefts 5. nor is it poffible for us ever to 
form the moft diftant Idea of it, confidered as 
a Quality in Bodies. Either we have no Idea of 
“© Neceffity, or Neceffity is nothing but shar D:- 
“© termination of the Thought to pa/s from Caufes to 
“ Effetts, and from Effects to Caufes, according to 
“* their experienced Unton. 

‘© Thus as the Neceffity which makes two times 
“© two equal to four, or three Angles of a Triangle 
“© equal to two right ones, lies oaly in the Act of 
“6 the Underftanding,; by which we confider and 
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compare thefe ideas; in like manner the Neceffity 
of Power, which unites Caufes and Effects, lies 
in the Determination of the Mind to pafs trom 
the one tothe other, The Efficacy or Energy of 
Caufes is neither placed in the Caufes themfelves, 
nor in the Deity, nor in the Concurrence of thefe 
two Principles ; but belongs entirely to the Soul, 
which confiders the Union of two or more Ob- 
jects in all paft Inftances, It is here that the real 
Power of Caufes is placed along with their Con- 
nexion and Neceffity.”. A moft wonderful Doc- 


trine, I proteft, and fuch our Author acknowledges 


to be; for he immediately fubjoins, 

“© Tam fenfible, that of all the Paradoxes which [ 
have had, or fhall have Occafion to advance in the 
Courfe of this Treatife, the prefent one is the 
moft violent,*and that it is merely by Dint of 
folid Proof and Reafoning I can ever hope it 
will have Admiffion, and overcome the inveterate 
Prejudices of Mankind.—There is commonly an 
Aftonifhment attending every thing extraordi- 
nary; and this Aftonifhment changes imme- 
diately into the higheft Degree of Efteem or 
Contempt, according as we approve or difap- 


‘ prove of the Subject. I am much afraid that 
‘ though the foregoing Reafon appears to me 
‘ the fhorteft and moft decifive imaginable ; yet 


with the generality of Readers the Bias of the 
Mind will prevaii, and give them a Prejudice 
again{t the prefent Doctrine.—T he contrary No- 
tion is fo riveted in the Mind from the Principles 
above-mentioned, that I doubt. not but my Sen- 
timents will be treated by many as extravagant 
and ridiculous.” Likely enough, truly ; for any 


one who reads thefe Paflages muft be convinced, 
that fome Men are very ftrange and uncouth Ani- 
mals, Our admirable Author muft expect to be 
nibbled at, as all great Genjus’s have been, by a 
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a Parcel..of ftupid Impertinents, for whom he has 
generoufly framed a compleat Set of Objeétions : 
“© What! “ the Efficacy of Caufes lie in the Determi- 


~ 


o 


nation of the Mind! As if Caufes did not operate 
entirely independent of the Mind, and would not 
«¢ continue their Operation, even though there was 
‘«¢ no Mind exiftent to contemplate them, or reafon 
*¢ concerning them. Thought may well depend on 
«¢ Caufes for its Operation, but not Caufes on 
«© Thought. This ts to reverfe the Order of Na- 
«© ture. To every Operation there is a Power pro- 
*¢ portioned ; and this Power muft be placed on the 
Body that operates. If we remove the Power 
«¢ from one Caufe, we mutt afcribe it to another : 
<¢ But to remove it from all Caufes, and beltow 
«¢ it on a Being that is no ways ec to the Caufe 
“ or Effect by perceiving them, ¥8 contrary to the 
«© moft certain Principles of human Reafon,” 

Let thefe Simpletons talk thus if they pleafe, our 
Author defpifes their Attacks as he ought: He only 
replies to-all thefe Arguments (as he vouchfafes to 
call them) «¢ That the Cafe is here much the fame, 
«© as if a blind Man fhould pretend to find a great 
‘© many Abfurdities in the Suppofition, that the 
<< Colour of Scarlet is not the fame with the Sound 
‘© of a Trumpet, nor Light the fame with So- 
‘¢ Jidity.” 

A Page or two after this notable Sentence, he 
begins to think it is Time to collect all the diffe. 
rent Parts of his Reafoning, (in which he ac- 
knowledges he has, though on jultifiable Motives, 
advanced ina feemingly prepofte: ous Manner) and by 
joining them together, form an exact Diflindtion of 
the Relation of Caufe and EAfeé,, which makes the 
Subjeét of the prefent Inquiry. There may, he 
tells us, two Definitions be given of this Relation, 
which are different, only by their prefenting a diffe- 
rent View of the fame Object, and making us con- 
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fider it eitner as a philofopbical or as a natural Rela- 
tion. We may define-a Cause to be “ An Ob. 
<¢ jeCt precedent and contiguous to another, and 
«¢ where all the Objects refembling the former are 
<< placed in like Relations of Precedency and Con- 
<< ticuity to thofe Objects that refemble the latter.” 
This Definition lies far out of the Reach of my Ca- 
pacity, and d am indeed in fome Doubt whether it 
be iniciligible to any but Men of our Author’s 
Ability. His fecond Definition is a little more 
comprehenfible, and is defigned for the Satisfaction 
of fuch as may efteem the former defective, becaufe 
drown from Objecéts, as he fays, foreign to the 
Cove Icisthis, * A Cause is an Object prece- 
«© Gent and contiguous to another, and fo united 
‘¢ wih it, that the Idea of the one determines the 
66 Mind to tormgehe Idea of the other, and the Im- 
«© nicilion of the one to form a more lively Idea of 
“the other.” Should this Definition be rejeéted 
fer the tame Reafon as the foregoing, he knows no 
other Remedy, than that the Perfons who exprefs 
this Delicacy, fhould fubftitute a jufter Definition in 
its Place. But for his Part, he honeftly owns his 
Incapacity for iuch an Undertaking. For ‘* when 
«s he examines, with the utmoft Accuracy thofe Ob- 
6 jects, which are commonly denominated Caufes 
and Effects, he finds, in confidering a fingle In- 
«* ftarce, that the one Object is precedent and con- 
tiguous to the other ; and in enlarging his View 
«© to confider feveral Inftances, he finds on/y, that 
«© like Objects are conftantly placed in like Rela- 
‘* tions of Succeffion and Contiguity. Again, when 
“« he confiders the Influence of this conftant Con- 
junction, he perceives, that fuch a Relation can 
** never be an Object of Reafoning, and can never 
** operat: upon the Mind but by means of Cuftom, 
** which determines the Imagination to make a 
** Tranfition from the Idea of one Object to that 
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‘< of its ufual Attendant, and from the Impreffion 
«© of one to a more lively Idea of the other.” 
However extraordinary thefe Sentiments may ap- 
pear, [I ufe this incomparable Arguer’s own Words} 
he thinks it fruitlefs to trouble himfelf with any 
further Inquiry or Reafoning upon the Subject, but 
fhall repofe himfelf on them as on eftablithed 
Maxims. Amen. 

But though he has thus taken Leave of his Sub- 
ject, with refpect to Inquiring and Reafoning, he 
does not part with it for-good-and all, till he has 
drawn fome Corollaries from it ; by which he very 
kindly undertakes to remove feveral Prejudices and 
popular Errors that have very much prevailed in 
Philofophy. They that will fee thefe Curiofities 
muft go to the Original ; for I cannot in this Ab- 
ftraét inferc Examples of every thing therein re- 
markable. 

I proceed to the fifteenth Section of the firft 
Book, where eight Rules are laid down, by which 
to judge of Cautes and Effects. The Reader may 
look at them if he pleafes, when he goes to view 
the above-mentioned Corollaries. All I fhall take 
notice of here, is a Paflage ufhering them in, and 
another that follows them: And really they are 
both admirable in their feveral Ways. In the firft, 
our Author fays, that according to the Doétrine 
he has been eftablifhing, «¢ any thing may produce 
«* any thing. Creation, Annihilation, Motion, Rea- 
*¢ fon, Volition; all thefe may arife from one an- 
‘ other, or from any other Object we can ima- 
<¢ gine.” A moft charming Syftem indeed! one 
can hardly conceive the Ufes it may be put to, and 
the different Purpofes it will ferve: It is to be hoped, 
the inimitable Inventor will one Day give us a large 
and ample Account of them. 


I cannot help violating a rafh Engagement. I | 
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fpoken of, But, cafting my Eyeon the laft of them, 
it was impoffible not to admire the beautiful Exam- 
ple therein exhibited of the Juftnefs of our Author’s 
Principles. This Rule is, ** That an Object which 
‘¢ exifts for any Time in its full Perfection without 
<* any Effet, is not the fole Caufe of that Effect, 
«s but requires to be affifted by fome other Princi- 
<¢ ple which may forward its Influence and Opera- 
“¢ tion.” Now here the Reader, as I fay, may 
fee an Exemplification of our Author’s Doétrine, 
«¢ That any thing may produce any thing.” Among 
which any Things he reckons Annihilation ‘and 
Creation , or, in other Terms, he afferts, /omething 
may arife from, or be produced by, wothing. And 
fo it is in the above Rule, where we find without 
any Effeét, i. e. nothing, turned, in the Twinkling 
of an Eye, into that Effeé, which is /ometbing. 

When he has led us thorough this fine Train of 
Argument concerning Cauz/e and Effeé, he tells us, 
«¢ Here is all the Logic he thinks proper to em- 
«< ploy in his Reafoning ; and perhaps even this 
«© was not very neceffary, but might have been 
¢ fupplied by the natural Principles of our Under- 
¢ ftanding. Our fcholaftick Head-pieces and Lo- 
<< gicians fhew no#uch Superiority above the mere 
‘© Vulgar in their Reafon and Ability, as to give 
‘¢ us any Inclination to imitate them in delivering a 
«« Jong Syftem of Rules and Precepts to direct our 
‘© Judgment in Philofophy.”’ 

In the fixteenth Section, which finifhes the third 
Part of the firft Book, we meet with certain Re- 
flections on the Reason of Animals. Thefe are cal- 
culated for confirming the toregoing Doétrine about 
Caufe and Effect, how remore foever they may 
feem from fuch a Purpofe ; and yet fo effectually 
they anfwer it, as almoft intuitively, he tells us, to 
evince the Truth of his Syftem. 
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We come now to the fourth Part of this Volume, 
of which we fhall not offer to make any exaét Analyfis, 
only felect a few curious Paflages, fuch as we think 
moft conducive to the Reader’s Pleafure and Edifica- 
tion. Inthis Part our Author treats of the {ceptical and 
other Syftems of Philofophy ; and he fets out like 
himfelf, advancing and defcanting upon Propofi- 
tions that never enter into the Heads of ordinary 
Writers. Thus in the very firft Paragraph he 
fhews there is no fuch Thing as Science, ftri€tly 
fpeaking, but that all Knowledge degenerates into 
Probability ; ‘* and this Probability is greater or 
s¢ lefs, according to our Experience of the Veracity 
«© or Deceitfulnefs of our Underftanding, and ac- 
«© cording to the Simplicity or Intricacy of the 
“¢ Queftion.” And his fecond Paragraph affures 
us, “ there is no Algebraift nor Mathematician that 
© places entire Confidence in any Truth imme- 
‘ diately upon his Difcoyery of it, or regards it as 
‘© any thing but a mere Probability. Every Time 
¢ he runs over his Proofs, his Confidence increafes ; 
‘© but ftill more by the Approbation of his Friends ; 
‘ and is raifed to its utmoft Perfection by the uni- 
‘¢ verfal Affent and Applaufes of the learned World.” 
After this he proceeds thorough five Pages in the 
Language of a Sceptic ; and then he informs us of 
the Defign he had in view by fo doing, which was 
to render us fenfible of the Truth of his Hypothefis, 
viz. That all our Reafonings concerning Caufes and 
Effects are derived from nothing but Cuftom;, and 
that Belief is more properly an AG& of the {enfitive, 
than f the cogitative Part of our Natures. The 
Sequel of this Seétion is employed in guarding what 
he has advanced upon this Head, from fome Ob- 
jetions ro which it might unwarily be thought 
liable. 

In the fecond Section he confiders Scepticifm 
with regard to the Senfes, And here he inquires 
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into the Caufes which induce us to believe in the 
Exiftence of Body: And his Reafonings on this 
Point he begins with a Diftinétion which will con- 
tribute, he affures us, very much to the perfect under- 
ftanding of what follows. We ought, as he fays, 
to examine apart thofe two Queftions, which are 
commonly confounded together, viz. Why we at- 
tribute a CONTINUED Exiftence to Objeéts, even when 
they are not prefent to the Senfes ? and why we /up- 
pofe them to have an Exiftence DisTINcT from the 
Mind and Perception. Upona very careful Scru- 
tiny, he rejeéts what has commonly been offered for 
the Solution of thefe Queries, and propofes one of 
his own ; which, as he apprehends, very clearly 
and fatisfactorily accounts for what is contained in 
them. 

Glad would I be, could I prefent my Readers with 
the Sentim-nts of fo profound and accurate a Genius as 
we are now dealing with, upon one of the moft ab- 
ftrufe and perplexing Topicks in all Metaphy- 
ficks ; but alas! they are of too wide an Extent 
tor the Compafs of this Article: However, we will 
endeavour to introduce fome Specimens thereof, 
whereby we fhal] at leaft fee how happy a Talent 
he has for furmounting thofe Difficulues, which 
have proved the xe ius ultra of many others, 

« After a litthe Examination we fhall, he fays, 
«© find, that ail chofe Obje¢is to which we attribute 
© a continued Exiftence, have a peculiar Cor faxcy, 
¢ which diftinguifhes them from the Impreffions, 
‘ whofe Exiftence depends upon our Perception, 
¢ Thofe Mountains, and Houles, and Trees, which 
‘¢ lie at prefent under my Eye, have always ap- 
«¢ peared to me in the fame Order; it 1s to aifo 
«¢ with my Bed and Table, my Books and Papers 5 
« and when I lofe Sight of them by fhutting my 
“ Eyes, or moving my Head, I foon after find 
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«¢ them recur upon me without the leaft Alteration. 
“¢ This is the Cafe with all the Impreffions,whofe Ob- 
«¢ jeéts are fuppofed to have an external Exiftence ; 
¢ and is the Cafe with no other Impreffion, whe- 
“ ther gentle or violent, voluntary or involuntary. 

«© This Conftancy, however, is not fo perfect as 
«« not to admit of very confiderable Exceptions. 
<¢ Bodies often change their Pofition and Qualities, 
‘© and after a little Abfence or Interruption may be- 
«¢ come hardly knowable. But in thefe Changes 
«© they preferve a Coherence, and have a regular 
«¢ Dependence on each other, which produces, ve- 
‘ ry reafonably, the Opinion of their continued 
«© Exiftence, This Coherence therefore in their 
«s Changes, is one of the Characteriftics of exter- 
<¢ nal Objects, as well as their Conftancy. 

When our Author has fhewn that the Opinion of 
the continued Exiftence of Body depends on the Co- 
HERENCE and Constancy Of certain Impreffi- 
ons, he proceeds to examine after what Manner 
thefe Qualities give rife to fo extraordinary a Judg- 
ment. He begins with the Coherence, which he 
confiders very minutely, in order to difcover its 
whole Efficacy this way ; the Confequence of which 
is, ‘* chat he is afraid, whatever Force we may al- 
‘“¢ cribe to this Principle, ’tis too weak to fupport 
<¢ alone fo vaft an Edifice, as is that of the conti- 
‘¢ nued Exiftence of all external Bodies; and that 
“© we muft join the Confancy of their Appearance 
“ to the Coberence, to give a fatisfactory Account 
‘© of that Opinion.” How pertinent is this Con- 
clufion, when our Author has afore exprefly ground- 
ed the Opinion here fpoken of, on the Conftancy ot 
Appearance, and brought in the Coberence only as a 
Sort of Succedaneum ! Befides that, his Bufinefs here, 
as may be fuppofed from the fdurth Line of this Pa- 
ragraph, is not co fay what the Effect of thefe Pro- 
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perties is, but to inftruct us in the Modus of their 
Operation. However, we muft follow him in his 
own Way. Accordingly, 

Having taken a ftri€t Survey of the Power of 
Coberence, and feen what it will, and what it will 
not do in the Cafe before us, he takes Conflancy to 
tafk in much the fame manner. But, ** as the Ex. 
“+ plication of this, he fays, will lead him into a 
“< confiderable Compafs of very profound Reafon- 
“< ing, he thinks it proper, to avoid Confufion, to 
«¢ give a fhort Sketch or Abridgment of his Syf- 
€¢ tem, and afterwards draw out all its Parts in their 
“* full Compafs.” As for his Syftem in Miniature, 
there are four’Things, he tells us, requifite to juftify ir. 
I fhall take notice only of the firft, which is, to ex- 
plain the Principium individuationis, or Principle of 
Identity. Concerning this moft curious Point, he 
obferves, “That the View of any one Object is not 
“¢ fufficient to convey the Idea of Identity. For 
«¢ in that Propofition, an Objet is the fame with 
‘¢ itfelf, if the Idea exprefs’d by the Word, Ovjeé?, 
“ were no ways diftinguifhed from that meant by it- 
<¢ felf; we really fhould mean nothing, nor would 
‘«¢ the Propofition contain a Predicate and a Subject, 
«© which however are implied in this Affirmation. 
«© One fingle Obje€&t conveys the Idea of Unity, 
“not that of Identity. On the other hand, a 
¢ Multiplicity of Objeéts can never convey this 
«¢ Idea, however refembling they may be fuppofed. 
«© The Mind always pronounces the one not to be 
‘«« the other.——Since then both Number and Uni- 
“< ty are incompatible with the Relation of Identi- 
«< ty, it muft Jie in fomething that is neither of 
«s them. But totell the Truth, at firft Sight this 
‘«« feems utterly impoffible, Betwixt Unity and 
‘+ Number there can be no Medium; no more 
s© than between Exiftence and Non-exiftence,” ——. 
Very 
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Very true. But now let us fee how dexteroufly 
our moft ingenious Author gets rid of this feem- 
ingly inextricable Difficulty. For this Purpofe he 
needs only have recourfe to the Idea of Time or 
Duration. He has already remark’d,* «That 
« Time, ina ftrict Senfe, implies Succeffion, and 
ss that when we apply its Idea to any unchangeable 
© Object, ’tis only by a Fiction of the Imaginati- 
«© on, by which the unchangeable Objeét is fup- 
“ pofed to participate of the Changes of the co- 
¢ exiftent Objects, and in particular of that of our 
«¢ Perceptions. This Fiction of the Imagination 
<< almoft univerfally takes place ; and ’tis by means 
<< of it, that a fingle Obj-ét, placed before us, and 
“: furvey’d for.any Time without our difcovering 
<¢ in it any Interruption or Variation, is able te 
“© give us a Notion of Identity. For when we 
‘s confider any two Points of this Time, we may 
‘© place them in different Lights: We may either 
‘< furvey them at the very fame inftant ; in which 
«© Cafe they give us the Idea of Number, both by 
themfelves and by the Object; which muft be 
‘¢ multiplied, in order to be conceived at once, as 
“ exiftent in thefe two different Points of Time: 
‘© Or on the other hand, we may trace a Succefii- 
‘© on of Time by a like Succeffion of Ideas, and 
‘“« conceiving firft one Moment, along with the 
© Object then exiftent, imagine afterwards a Change 
“ in the Time without any Variation or [nterrup- 
tion in the Object ; in which Cafe it gives us the 
Idea of Unity. 

Here then, our Author fays, is an Idea, which is 
a Medium betwixt Unity and Number ; or more 
properly fpeaking, is either of them, according to 
the View in which we take it: And this Idea we 
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call that of Identity. —- ** Thus, ashe adds a little 
<< after, the Principle of Individuation is nothing 
«© but the Javariablene/s and Uninterruptedne/s of any 
« Object, through a fuppofed Variation of Time, 


-«¢ by which the Mind can trace it in the different 


¢: Periods of its Exiftence, without any Preak of 
“the View,,and without being obliged to form 
«© the Idea of Multiplicity or Number, 

Thofe Readers, who know all that Mr. Lock and 

his Corre€tor Dr. Butler have wrote upon this puz- 
zling Subject, without, being fully. fatisfied therewith, 
will certainly be* pleas’d to find ‘all. their Dif- 
ficulties vanifh upon the Perufal of thefe few Para- 
graphs relating to it. 
- Where our Author’s little Syftem ends, and his 
great and extenfive one begins, I] have not been 
able, notwithftanding 1 have fearch’d very diligent- 
ly, to perceive ; 1 am apt to think they infenfibly 
run into, and incorporate with one another. Per- 
haps the larger Syftem is no other but the Explica- 
tion of thofe four Things which he propofed to 
confider, as requifite for the Juftification of the lef- 
fer. J muft leave that Point undetermined, 


[To be continued.} 








